17th century Oak Side Table on simple baluster shaped legs with 
Length 48 inches, depth 28 inches, height 29 inches. 


A sturdy Antique 
original stretchers. 


A 17th century Oak Dole Cupboard in original preservation. 


Length 4 feet, 
depth 24 inches, height 43 inches. 


An important 18th century Chippendale Mahogany Side Table of very fine quality. 
Length 6 feet 9 inches, depth 34 inches, height 32 inches. 


A 17th century Oak Buffet or Court Cupboard, measuring 5 feet long, 
21 inches deep and 5 feet 6 inches high. 


A 17th century Italian Walnut Cassone with finely carved front. 
6 inches, depth 24 inches, height 25 inches. 


Length 5 feet 


JOHN BELL of ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Antiques and Works of Art 


The one Comprehensive Collection 
of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN 


24828 


Telegrams and Cables : 


also at Braemar 


Telephone : Antiques, Aberdeen 
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Silver Coffee Pot, 
height 84 inches, 
engraved with Coat-of-Arms. 
With ivory handle. 
Date: George Il 1733 
Maker: Joseph Smith. 


Silver Coffee Pot, 
height 11 inches, - 


engraved with Coat-of-Arms. 
Date: George Il 1756 
Maker: John Swift. 


Silver Coffee Pot, 
height 8? inches. 
Date: George Il 1734 
Maker: Peter Archambo. 


Many YEARS experience and 
judicious buying have enabled 
GARRARD & Co. to maintain 
one of the most interesting 
stocks of antique silver, jewel- 
lery and clocks in London. 
Here at ‘112’ there is much 
to attract the connoisseur. 


Visitors are always welcome. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewellers 
formerly THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LTD. 


112 REGENT STREET LONDON W.1 TELEPHONE: REGENT 3021 | 
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PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE 


Announce the two undermentioned Private House 
Sales in addition to the General Sales held in their 
Blenstock House Galleries every Monday and 
Tuesday and in their St. Marylebone Rooms, Hayes 
Place, Lisson Grove, N.W.1, every Friday. 


on WEDNESDAY, 17th SEPTEMBER, 
1958 


(by direction of the Trustees) 
at 11 a.m. 


ALTON LODGE 


Portsmouth Road, Roehampton, S.W.15 
the 


REMAINING CONTENTS 
OF THE RESIDENCE 


comprising: valuable French salon appointments, set 

of 14 Chippendale design dining chairs, and other 

English furniture, fine crystal and ormolu chandeliers 

and wall lights, garden statuary and ornaments in 

lead, stone and marble, wrought iron gates, oak and 
mahogany panelling, etc 

VIEW: Saturday & Monday prior, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


CATALOGUES 1/- each 


on WEDNESDAY, Ist OCTOBER, 1958 


(by direction of the Executors of the late 
Mrs. S. Symonds) 


at the premises known as 


“ ANTIQUES” 


Lindfield, Sussex 


THE STOCK OF THIS 
WELL KNOWN 
FURNITURE ESTABLISHMENT 


including: Old English furniture, porcelain, objects 
d’art, table china and glass, brass and pewter ware, 
bijouterie, miniatures, glass pictures, garden 
ornaments, etc. 
VIEW: Saturday & Monday prior, \0 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
CATALOGUES 6d. each 


Catalogues of these Sales and of all General Sales 
(price 3d. each) may be obtained from the 
Auctioneers : — 


PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE 


Blenstock House, 7 Blenheim St., 
New Bond St., W.1 MAYfair 2424 


(antiques and works of art) 


Specialise in the finest 
DRESDEN 
PORCELAIN 


9 Shepherd Market 
London, W.1 


Grosvenor 3585 


F. GREENWOOD 


and Sons Limited 


Old English 


Furniture, 


Pottery, 


Porcelain 


Old cut glass 
chandelier, 
circa 1795 

extreme height 43” 
extreme width 28”. 


also 37 STONEGATE _ Est. 1829 
Members 


3 Crown Plac e 
Harrogate YORK B.A.D.A. Ltd. 
Tels 4667 Tel : 23864 
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Aubusson. 
. x 5 ft, 2 ins. 


LONDON, 


ins 


A small and dainty 
ize 6 ft. 94 


s 


PTON ROAD 


BROM 
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he 


TELEPHONE: 


SCOTLAND 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


20739. 


CABLES & TELEGRAMS: DECOR, ABERDEEN 


WILLIAM YOUNG 


ANTIQUES AND FINE ART 
1 BELMONT STREET 
ABERDEEN, 


(WES 4832) 


Glasgow Address : 
276 WOODLANDS ROAD 


A fine George I gilt Gesso pier-table. 
Overall measurement: 314 x 194 ins. 


Height 283 ins. 


Edinburgh Address : 
515 LAWNMARKET 
(CAL 7617) 


HENRY SPENCER 


& SONS 


Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E., M.A(Cantab), F.R.1.C.S., F.A.I, 
Rupert W. Spencer, M.A.(Cantab), F.A.1. 
H. Michael Spencer, A.R.1.C.S., A.A.1, 
L. M. Seymour, W. E, Peck, F.A.1. 


of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire 


SALES BY AUCTION 


of the Contents of Mansions and Country Houses 


Sales of Landed Estates and Properties 


20, The Square, RETFORD, Notts. 


Telephone : 531-2 (two lines) 


9, Norfolk Row, SHEFFIELD 


25206 (two lines) 


Telephone : 


91, Bridge Street, WORKSOP, Notts. 


3347-8 


Telephone : 


VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


CATHELIN 
Prix Othon Friesz 1958 


GARCIA-FONS 
Prix Fénéon 1958 


Galerie Saint-Placide 


41, rue Saint-Placide, Paris Vle 
Tel.: LITtré 59-58 


LE PRIX de la CRITIQUE 


Held every year in July 


PRESSMANE, J. 


BIRY-AUTRET, J. 


J. 


ET 


SEGUELA 


Grd Prix international de Cannes 1958 


M. GOBIN, FORGAS 


MORVAN, SIMON-AUGUSTE 


PAUL COLLOMB 


Prix Comparaison 1958 


GILLES-MURIQUE 
Prix populiste 1958 


BRAUDEY, ORIACH, J. BOURGEOIS 
FRANCK-INNOCENT 


CATAN 
Specialists in Gurepean arpels 


AUBUSSON SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEWORK 


18th century Bessarabian carpet, apricot background, with floral 
decoration and nigger brown border. 


129 Champs Elysées, Paris Balzac 41-71 
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Finest examples of 17th century Dutch Masters 


6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone : Whitehall 7440 


Valuations for Insurance and Probate undertaken 


CHELSEA TOWN HALL 


LONDON 


OCTOBER 8th—-OCTOBER 18th, 1958 


11 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. DAILY (except Sunday) 
ADMISSION — Opening Day 5/- Other Days 3/6 


(INCLUDING CATALOGUE) 


All goods are made prior to 1830 and are FOR SALE 


ENQUIRIES TO -:- 


Mrs. Josephine Grahame-Ballin, 21, George Street, St. Albans, Hertfordshire 
Telephone: St. Albans 56069 
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Chelsea Autumn Antiques Fair 


Autumn Antiques Fair, Chelsea. 


L. Blane, 1868 


osephine Grahame = Ballin 


21 GEORGE STREET, ST. 
Telephone: St. Albans 56069 


ALBANS, HERTS 


STANDS 38 and 39 


H.S. WELLBY 


Antique English and Continental Silver 


Old Sheffield Plate 


22, BROMPTON ARCADE, LONDON, 5S.W.3 


NEAR KNIGHTSBRIDGE STATION TE 


L.: KENSINGTON 4665 


Commonwealth Tankard 


London 1651 by George Day 


Height only 6 in. 


Autumn Antiques Fair, Chelsea. STAND No. 21 


A small 17th century incised lacquer 
in brilliant colours, on a contemporary 
stand. Total height 524 


OLD CHURCH 


CHELSEA, 


Autumn Antiques Fair, Chelsea. 


IAN ASKEW 


6, QUEEN’S ELM PARADE 


(OFF FULHAM ROAD) 


FLAxman 9554 


ENGLISH 
AND 
CONTINENTAL 

PERIOD 


FURNITURE 


MAR 


Autumn Antiques Fair, Chelsea. STA 


STEVEN 


5a THACKERAY STREET 
(Kensington Square) 


LONDON, W.8 


Western 6337 


GARET 


ND No. 20 


AND 


PICTURES 
MARBLE 


MANTELPIECES 


cabinet 
silvered 
inches. 


STREET 
S.W.3 


STAND Nos. 30 & 33 


Autumn Antiques Fair, Chelsea 
STAND No. 34 


MARGERY DEAN 


cA ntiques 


THE GALLERIES 
WIVENHOE 


Nr. COLCHESTER, ESSEX 
Private Address : The Old Rectory, Wivenhoe, Nr. Colchester, 


Essex 
Telephone: Wivenhoe 523 & 254 


Cables: Anticadena 
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Youll Sank Lil 


26 Gloucester Road, S.W.7 


Telephone: Knightsbridge 0865 (Palace Gate end) 


Finely carved 
Chippendale 
ribboned back 


chair. 


Old English 


Furniture 


Autumn Antiques Fair, Chelsea. 


STAND No. 42 


Woburn Antique Galleries, Maurice Goldstone 


Specializing in Fine Oak 
and Walnut Furniture 


Woburn, Bletchley, Buckinghamshire. 
Tel. Woburn 200. 


SILVER AND Cut GLass CRUET 


by John Thompson of Sunderland 
George III, c, 1788 Early Georgian inlaid oak and elm sidetable. 
Fine colour. Original brasses. 


Autumn Antiques Fair, Chelsea. STAND No. 25 King Street, Bakewell Telephone 487 


Autumn Antiques Fair, Chelsea. STAND No. 6 
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THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 


It can be said of Hilliard that he is the first great English 


born painter who can be studied from a large number of 


authentic works. Born in 
1547, he was the son of the 
Exeter goldsmith, Richard 
Hilliard, and although he 
was apprenticed to a jeweller 
and goldsmith he was already 
painting miniatures at the 
age of 13 (1560). 


At an unknown date he 


ASSOCIATION 


NICHOLAS HILLIARD 


1549 — 1619 


records mention his membership in 1750 but it is almost 


certain that he was a member before this date. 


Together with his contem- 
porary Isaac Oliver, most 
colourful and charming 
miniatures were produced 
and they constitute a valu- 
able record of the Queen and 
the members of the Court 
during this great period of 
English history. 


was appointed limner and Our illustration is the 


goldsmith to the Queen and self portrait of Nicholas 
Hilliard in 1577 at the age 


of 30. The original may be 


the earliest dated portrait of 
Elizabeth I is the 1572 


example in the National seen at the Victoria and 


Albert Museum, South 


Kensington. 


Portrait Gallery. 


The Goldsmith’s Company 


Self Portrait of Nicholas Hilliard 
Reproduced by permission of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Crown copyright. 


The British Antique Dealers’ Association was founded in 1918 to 
foster a high standard of integrity among those engaged in the trade. 


LOOK FOR THE SIGN ASK FOR THE BOOKLET 


A free booklet giving the names and addresses of over five hundred established 
dealers in antiques and works of art who are members of the Association will be 
forwarded on application to the Secretary. 


THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
BANK BUILDINGS, 16 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 4943 CABLES: BRITANTIQ LONDON 
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PIETER ANDRIES RYSBRAECK 
The Garden cf Chiswick House Canvas 24 x 42 in. 
And other interesting oil paintings. Now in possession of 


H. PARKIN SMITH 


36, GAY STREET, BATH Telephone : Bath 3021 


ODILON REDON 


MASTER OF BLACK AND WHITE 


EXHIBITION 
Sth to 1Sth SEPTEMBER 


STEPHEN HIGGINS 


29 FAUBOURG ST-HONORE (Third Floor) 
PARIS VIII 


TEL.: ANJOU 29-10 TELEGRAMS : PORTFOLIO, PARIS 
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ARDITTI & MAYORCAS 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ANTIQUE TEXTILES 
NEEDLEWORK 
TAPESTRIES 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 


38 Jermyn St., St. James's, S.W.1 


MAYFAIR 4195 


WANTED 


LIBRAIRIE FRANCAISE, R. G. BOULTON 
17, Gillingham Street, London, S.W.1 


Complete French library or books relating to France. 

KEN WEBSTER 

17a, Lambolle Road, London, N.W.3 Swiss Cottage 3250 
Wants New Zealand, Pacific and African carvings, idols, etc. Also 
books, papers, pictures, on early N.Z. and Australia. 


B. A. SEABY, Ltd. 
65, Great Portland Street, London, W.1 


Victoria 1583 


Langham 3677 
Highest Prices Paid for Coins and Medals, especially collections and 
gold. Catalogue of English Coins, 9s. 3d. Bulletin, 6d. 

BOX No. 51 

“Apollo” Magazine, 10, Vigo Street, London, W.1 

Old Master Drawings. Fine examples of all schools before 1800. 


Cost in WANTED column is: Name and address or Box No. 10s. 6d. 
plus 6s. a line—minimum, two lines. Box No. 2/- postage extra. 


ROGERS 


CHAPMAN & THOMAS 


will sell by Auction 
The Contents of 
WENTWORTH HOUSE 
THE GREEN, RICHMOND 
Surrey 


including some interesting porcelain, 


on the premises on 


WEDNESDAY, 24TH SEPTEMBER, 1958 
View Days : Sat. 20th and Mon. 22nd Sept. 


Catalogues Price 6d. obtainable from 
The Auctioneers at 


125 Gloucester Rd., Sth. Kensington, $.W.7 


and 
36 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C.2 


(Tel.: FRE 2364 and TEM 5253) 


FOR SALE Old Hall, Iden, Rye, Sussex 


Pictures and Porcelain, 18th to 20th centuries. Write for 
illustrated lists of paintings, drawings, porcelain, Saturdays 9-5.0 
p.m. or by appointment. 


SEVENTH 
KENSINGTON ANTIQUES FAIR 


is now at 


KENSINGTON TOWN HALL 
Closing date September 11th 


WR. Harvey & Co. (Antiques) Ltd. 


Exporters of 
English and French Furniture and Objets d'Art 


invite you to mail your enquiries or visit their showrooms. 


69 CHALK FARM ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 


Cables Anticharco London Telephone GULliver 1504 


PADDINGTON 3051 


MONTAGUE MARCUSSEN, LTD. 


98, CRAWFORD STREET 
w.! 


Specialist in Antique 
TAPESTRIES EMBROIDERIES 
SILK BROCADES VELVETS 

NEEDLEWORK 


E. B. SOUHAMI 


6c, PRINCES ARCADE, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
Regent 7196 


Visit The Old House, 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 


Sixteen Showrooms of particular interest to Buyers of Antiques 
Trade enquiries welcomed 


Phone: Seaford, Sussex 2091 Shippers and Removers 


ROMA LIMITED Period Decorators 


24, BEAUCHAMP PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3 
KENsington 5839 Established 36 years 


Period Fabrics for Curtains and Upholstery. 
Sofas and chairs suitable for period rooms. 


The Quarter Jack Antiques Ltd. 


(Member B.A.D.A., Ltd.) 
6 Cook Row, Wimborne, Dorset Phone 204 


Road A31 and ten miles from Bournemouth 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, GLASS, PORCELAIN 
SPECIALISTS IN OLD HORSE BRASSES 
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ROFFE & RAPHAEL in succession to 


THE VIGO ART GALLERIES 


(MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION) 


Specialists in Antique 

Oriental aud European 
Carpets and Rugs 

Tapestries & Needlework 


Antique Empire Aubusson carpet, central 
medallion in various shades on a soft green 
ground, soft yellow border. 

Size 12.2 x 10.0. 


6a Vigo St., Regent St., London, W.1 Viarterie, Picey, London 


NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 4 SEYMOUR PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, LONDON, W.1 


Until Sept. 6th 


AUBREY WILLIAMS 
and LESLIE CANDAPPA 


Sept. 9th - 27th 

Watercolours by 
WILLY TIRR 

Paintings by whe 
KEITH ARNATT 


Sept. 30th - Oct. 18th a 
Three Scandinavian Painters 
BORGE SORNUM 
TORE HAALAND 
GUNNVOR ADVOCAAT 


PAINTING BY LESLIE CANDAPPA Phone: Paddington 6327 11 a.m. —6 p.m. daily 
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ARTISTS OF FAME AND 
OF PROMISE 


THE WELL-KNOWN ANNUAL 


EXHIBITION 


Part 2 Aug. 21st — Sept. 20th 


THE 
LEICESTER GALLERIES 


Leicester Square, London 
Whi 3375 


Colima dog 400-1200 A.D. Terra-cotta, length 15 in. 
TARASCAN 


GIMPEL FILS 


50 SOUTH MOLTON ST. 
LONDON : WI! 


LEADING CONTEMPORARY 
BRITISH PAINTERS & SCULPTORS 
(AGENTS FOR BEN NICHOLSON) 
FRENCH XIXth & XXth 
CENTURY PAINTINGS 


The Violin Oil 29 x 36 in. METZINGER 
Exhibitions 
Until DARYL HILL recent paintings 
27th Sept. KENNETH MAHOOD Gouaches 
October 


2nd—25th TREVOR BELL First one man show 


Agents for 
JACK B. YEATS, PATRICK HERON, BRYAN WYNTER 


THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES 


2 CORK STREET : LONDON ; W.1 


REGent 1719 


Woodstock Gallery 


Contemporary Paintings 
and 
Sculpture 

by 

Len Clayden 

George Fullard 

Joan A M Moore 

John Plumb 


Roy Rasmussen 


16 Woodstock St W1 Mayfair 4419 
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Painting, 1958. 24 x 20 ins. 


drian 


abstract art art abstrait abstrakte kunst 


Drian Gallery 7 Porchester Place Marble Arch London W.2 PAD 9473 
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XUM 


FRANK FIDLER 
als 


APOLLO 


EDITOR: W. R. JEUDWINE 


The Magazine of the Arts for Connoisseurs 
and Collectors 


Articles appearing in APOLLO Magazine are the copyright of Apollo Magazine 
Ltd. Reproduction in whole or in part without previous consent is forbidden 


Five Shillings $1 
Annual Subscription £4 4 0 CONTENTS Annual Subscription $16 
Volume LXVIII. No. 403 September 1958 

PAGE 
Current Shows and Comments. By HORACE SHIPP ... 65 
Aspects of Neo-Classicism in French Painting. By ANITA BROOKNER _... re 67 
Ceramic Causerie. By GEOFFREY WILLS 74 
Pottery and Porcelain in the Collection of Edgar A. Rees, Esq. By GEOFFREY WILLS 75 
Jean Fautrier. By JEAN YVES MOCK ... 79 
Approaches to Contemporary Art—III. By FRANK AvRAy WILSON ... sen 84 
Notes from Paris and London. By JEAN YVES MOCK ... sie on bes _ 87 
News and Views from New York. By MARVIN D. SCHWARTZ _... on on 90 


ON COVER 


FRANK AVRAY WILSON. Life Force. 
In the possession of the Redfern Gallery, 20 Cork Street, W.1. 


The Editor welcomes articles and photographs and correspondence on Art and Collector topics interesting to 

Collectors and Art Lovers. The subjects include paintings, prints, silver, furniture, ceramics, fire-arms, miniatures, 

glass, pewter, jade, sculpture, etc., Occidental and Oriental. Articles should be sent to the Editor, APOLLO, 10 Vigo 
St., London, W.1. 


10 VIGO STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Regent 1084-5 


Paris Agent : 
Société Nationale de Publicité, 
11, Boulevard des Italiens. 
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XUM 


SOTHEBY’S 


announce the Sale of 


SEVEN FRENCH PAINTINGS 
OF THE XIXth CENTURY 


the Property of 


the Estate of the late Jakob Goldschmidt of New York City 


comprising 


PAUL CEZANNE Garcon au Gilet Rouge 


Les Grosses Pommes 


EDOUARD MANET La Promenade 


La Rue Mosnier 
aux Drapeaux 


Manet a la Palette 
PIERRE-AUGUSTE RENOIR La Pensée 


VINCENT VAN GOGH _ Jardin Public a Arles 


[Venturi Nos. 682 and 621 ; Jamot and Wildenstein Nos. 324, 289 and 294 ; 
Vollard No. 343 ; De la Faille, English Edition, No. 504] 


Day of Sale: on Wednesday, 15th October, 1958, at 9.30 p.m. 


Illustrated Catalogue (7 plates in colour), 5/-. 


SOTHEBY & CO., 34/35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Hyde Park 6545 Telegrams: Abinitio, Wesdo, London 
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By Appointment 
to Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth II 


By Appointment By Appointment 

to H.M. Queen Elizabcth to Her Late Majesty 
the Queen Mother 


Queen Mary 
LTD 


33 & 93 MOSTYN STREET, LLANDUDNO 


and at 


138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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BY PETER, ANN AND WILLIAM BATEMAN 


1804 30 oz. 


DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS AND OBJETS D°ART 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 
SUMMER SELECTION 


HE belief that August 
is a summer month 
dies hard, as does the 
theory that London is de- 
serted during that month. 
My own observation in- 
clines me to a conception 
of the month as one in 
which the West End of 
London and its showplaces 
are crowded with visitors 
from abroad and from the 
provinces who face its 
monsoon with commend- 
able hardihood while the 
natives have fled to sun- 
nier climes. A number of 
art galleries close or re- 
main open with a thin 
display. The wisest set 
up a summer selection of 
mixed works of their usual 
exhibitors in the style of 
work or degree of leftish- 
ness or rightishness with 
which they wish to be 
associated. This seems an 
excellent policy, since the 
showing of a_ half-dozen 
or less works by any 
artist will confess his 
quality as clearly as the 
most exhaustive one-man show. ‘These, indeed, are rare at 
this season, though unexpectedly the Piccadilly Gallery in 
Cork Street have had an important one of the work of that 
foremost sculptor, Siegfried Charoux. With such shows as 
“Artists of Fame and Promise” at the Leicester (which 
changes from Part One to Part Two in mid-month) ; the 
Redfern Summer Exhibition, which continuously renews itself 
as one picture from the more than five hundred chosen sells, is 
removed, and is replaced by another; the Summer Exhibition 
of chosen works from their customary artists at Roland Browse, 
the Victor Waddington, that haunt of the colourists, or Gim- 
pel Fils where the avant garde thrusts forward its most daring 
commandoes, the tourist who wishes to explore what is hap- 
pening in our contemporary painting will find practically 
complete coverage of the ground. For those who seek quiet 
charm—or reasonably inexpensive souvenirs of topographical 
painting—there is also that excellent exhibition “Britain in 
Water-Colours” which is staged at this part of the year 
regularly at the R.W.S. Galleries, and demonstrates alike the 
beauty of rural Britain and the traditional ability of our 
artists to handle this difficult medium. 

At the Leicester Gallery it has been established as an 
institution that the large Entrance Gallery should be de- 
voted to drawings and water-colours, and the comparatively 
small scale and unpretentious nature of the works shown in 
that room have tempted many a collector to take a first step 
in acquisitive connoisseurship. In the Fame and Promise 
shows there are always intriguing things there in both cate- 
gories and I can think of no more fascinating way of 
gambling on futures than backing one’s ideas of promise by 


LA MEULE DE FOIN, 1956. By M. Vlaminck. Canvas 19? x 25! inches. 
From the Exhibition “Corot to Picasso” at Tooth’s Gallery. 
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By HORACE SHIPP 


‘ 


buying from these walls. The late John Drinkwater once 
told me when I was examining his valuable collection of 
water-colours by artists who had attained to fame that he had 
never paid more than £10 (pre-war pounds, be it admitted) 
for a picture. I should speculate on Ray Howard-Jones’ 
“Altea La Viejo” and A. Rossiter’s “Rose and Portcullis 
Window”. 

Among the oils in the Reyno!ds Room the figure painting 
by Camden Town Groupers makes a notable contribution: 
Sickert’s “Yvonne”, Harold Gilman’s “The Model” and 
“Reading”, Lawrence Gowing’s “Girl with a Book” (we have 
moved on to Euston Road), Ruskin Spear’s “Girl in an Arm- 
chair”. All these belong to the period. when a girl in a picture 
was still a girl and not an arrangement. In landscape Alan 
Reynolds’ “Novemberscape” stands out, dramatically man- 
nered in the typical Reynolds manner but amply justifying 
that manner by its revelation of form and tone so that we see 
landscape with a fresh eye. What of R. M. Coote ? Is his 
“Evening Fields” an echo of Reynolds, an essay in disciple- 
ship, or a like vision ? Jean Bratby’s “Sunblind” showed her 
as a sensitive artist with an eye to nuances of light and colour. 
At some risk of causing domestic dissension I hope she will 
put on some clothes, leave her husband to put away all the 
groceries, and stick to her painting, which on the evidence 
of this little picture she does at least as well as he. 

In the more adventurous Hogarth Room honours went to 
Ivon Hitchins “Drooping Trees and Water” which is a love- 
ly evocation of its subject, and to the two Ben Nicholson’s one 
large and pure linear abstract “August 56 (smoke topaz)” 
and the other small and near figurative “Halse Town (1942)”, 
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APOLLO 


“The Barque Auriza Rounding Cape Horn” by George Chambers, 1839. 
On exhibition at the Sheffield Park Gallery, Brighton. 


Among a very unrelated choice of nine sculptures Epstein’s 
now almost classic bronze portrait of “Dr. Vaughan Williams” 
takes on sad significance with the loss of that master of 
music. One of Michael Ayrton’s experiments in the tensions 
of the human figure in strained situations “Trellis and Climb- 
ing Figure” shone out like a good deed in a naughty world. 


CHAROUX AT THE PICCADILLY GALLERY 

In the world of sculpture a most enjoyable show this month 
is that of Siegfried Charoux. We are so used to seeing this 
artist’s work colossal and dominant in the sculpture gallery 
of the R.A. or used architecturally on a large building that it 
surprises one to find it in this lyric and intimate mood in a 
comparatively small gallery. Equally we are so used to con- 
noting this gallery with up-and-coming young artists, very 
worth-while but still with names to make, that we are sur- 
prised to find so established and eminent a Royal Academician 
there. The dual surprise creates a happy occasion. Charoux 
calls his exhibition “Youth and Music”. There are several 
large works, notably the “Friends” which occupies the window 
space with its pleasing composition of two horizontal figures ; 
but most of the interest lies in the smaller studies and groups 
and the experiments in sculptural outlines executed in a 
technique of iron cement. “The Pianist” in which a horizon- 
tal grand piano is expressed as a hollow outline at which the 
player sits ; “The Cellist” treated in like manner, are fascinat- 
ing: a modernist liberty with form which does not in any 
way violate it. Equally the small group figures of singing 
boys, or the “Young Lovers”; everything springs from a 
conception of innocence and beauty all too rare in contem- 
porary sculpture. 

Nor must Charoux’ water-colours be overlooked, especially 
those workmanlike drawings for the sculpture itself. He uses 
water-colour to yield a curious blotted texture which is 
singularly attractive. I did not feel very happy with the 
three of four landscapes, but the figure studies were notable. 


A NEw GALLERY 

At the other extreme of the untried and unknown, one 
welcomes a new gallery which has been started in Woodstock 
Street and named after that thoroughfare. The director tells 
me that the conversion of what is probably an XVIIIth 
century studio house into a rather charming little group of 
gallery rooms has been so much the devoted labours of a 
group of young artists that he prefers to think of it all as a 
co-operative venture. Whatever it is to become, at present 
it is all in the making. A policy may emerge ; at the moment 
all is catholic with an accent on the figurative, but with John 
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Plumb leaning toward abstract in his own search for 
expression. The sculpture of George Fullard belongs 
to that phase of Neo-Realism which has achieved 
such success in painting. It is still, I would say, 
too sketchy and unrefined, but—perhaps because of 
this it has a crude strength. A daring linear 
sculpture, “Cyclist Dismounting” showed more 
subtlety and was again a study of tensions in the 
figure such as we have noticed above in Michael 
Ayrton’s work. 

Among the six painters there are as many styles. 
The experimentalists were not very successful though 
one appreciated their pioneering spirit, but Robert 
Hill’s more conventional landscapes despite a lack 
of light, were marked by a real painterly quality. 
Bryan Senoir contributing some townscapes proved 
another artist who should be watched. Altogether 
the Woodstock Gallery is a new rendezvous for 
young artists of promise. 


More SUMMER SELECTIONS 

If there is a faint air of fledglings at the Woodstock, the 
Summer Selections at both the Redfern and at Zwemmer’s 
Gallery have an established professional air. At Zwemmer’s 
the presence of fairly large canvases in a gallery not itself 
very large contributes to this feeling. Foremost among these 
is a dark-toned work, “Jungle” by Sidney Nolan. Nolan has 
the capacity to absorb into one style the diverse qualities of 
absolute realism, impressionism, primitivism, decoration, and 
contemporary fashionable action painting. It is difficult to 
decide from which angle he approaches a picture, but the 
result is impressively thrilling. This mass of dark-green 
vegetation from which the forms of plants emerge to create a 
notable pattern is typical of these protean concerns. Anyone 
who has ever been lost in the jungle will probably label it 
expressionism, for it is full of the terror of a world inimical 
to man. The works by Peter Coker, especially a highly 
coloured “Tree” which fills a good-sized canvas with an ex- 
plosion of paint of Van Goghian intensity and brilliance, 
reveal how much life there is in figurative painting. An in- 
terestingly rhythmic sculpture of a dancing figure by Leon 
Underwood takes the eye ; but it is a too easy abstraction of 
the obvious curvature and might pall after a short while. 

The Redfern Summer Exhibition is always rather over- 
whelming. It gives an all-over view of contemporary art 
with a strong emphasis on tremendously coloured abstraction 
in the main gallery. There is a danger that so much 
stridency defeats its own end in any gallery, but it has to be 
remembered that ultimately each one of these paintings will 
be seen as an isolated unit. My personal enthusiasm was 
roused much more definitely in the second room by the work 
of Bryan Kneale. His “Mrs. Tobin” we have already seen 
in the Royal Academy ; and a “Baby in a Cot” (I could not 
trace the exact title in the catalogue) was an excellent example 
of his strong and individual style: a kind of figurative Neo- 
Cubism, if one dares to add labels. Kneale is to have a one- 
man show at the Redfern later in the year, and it will be 
interesting to be able to see his work in quantity. 


EVENTS AND COMING EVENTS 

At this season of the year one is tempted to look spatially 
beyond the London Galleries for immediate events, and 
temporally forward into the autumn. Edinburgh with its 
Byzantine Exhibition and another of that delightful Victorian 
genre painter David Wilkie, functions in both categories. 


One of the most impressive exhibitions of the summer in 
(Continued on page 73) 
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Fig. I. Vien, Offrande a Ceres. Eng. Bauvarlet. 
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Fig. II. Vien, Offrande 4 Venus. Eng. Bauvarlet. 


ASPECTS OF NEO-CLASSICISM IN FRENCH 
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N the XVIIIth century Italy was the favoured province 
of the English gentleman who discovered it, brightest 

of a series of ravishing prospects, whilst on the Grand Tour, 
and often dreamed of returning to enjoy his middle years 
there in some vague diplomatic capacity. No such nostalgia 
for the classical south can be detected in the upper reaches 
of contemporary French society ; Paris and Versailles were 
far too absorbing. Italy was regarded as a place where one 
went for official instruction in the fine arts, as did Mme. de 
Pompadour’s brother, when Marquis de Vandiéres, in 1749. 
The prospect did not excite much response ; in an age of 
reaction against academic ruling, Italy, the Academy par 
excellence, was thought of by most working painters as being 
choked with gigantic boring fragments and noble attitudes 
which had been worked to death by the artists of the preced- 
ing century. In the work of the greatest and most typical 
French artists of the XVIIIth century the influence of Italy 
is negligible: Largilli¢re went to Antwerp, Watteau, Chardin 
and La Tour stayed in Paris, Boucher’s comments on Raphael 
and Michelangelo are too well known to need more than a 
reference, while needy artists like Greuze coveted the Prix 
de Rome mainly for the glory it conferred and because of 
the free board and lodging that went with it. Fragonard 
and Hubert Robert, it is true, discovered in Italy a picturesque 
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which they made famous, but the origins of this predilection 
are properly speaking French rather than Italian. 

But the Jaisser-aller of the XVIIIth century bred an ardent 
and serious minority in the aesthetic as it did in the political 
field, and an attempt to revive a grand style of painting (all 
grand styles being ultimately classical) manifests itself before 
1750. Contrary to recent opinion, Diderot is not the out- 
standing figure in this movement, nor is Caylus, the 
antiquarian who instituted a prix d’expression in an attempt 
to inspire a more noble imitation of nature. The first man 
to protest against the decadence of modern French painting 
was La Font de Saint Yenne, who, in his Réflexions sur 
quelques causes de l'état présent de la peinture en France 
of 1746 makes continued and vociferous appeals for a return 
to the noble subject which was the rule for artists of the 
preceding century. Diderot was the successor both of this 
man and of Caylus, but however sympathetically we read 
their collected writings, we find in them less an unequivocal 
recommendation for a return to the antique (as has often 
been stated) than an appeal for something “great”. Cochin, 
the enemy of rococo, does not cease to invoke le grand goiit. . 
Le premier point important, says Diderot, c’est de trouver 
une grande idée. Here, of course, he is merely echoing the 
Directeur des Batiments and the officials of the Academy in 
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Fig. III. Davin, La Douleur d’Andromaque (Petit Palais). 


their attempt to raise history painting to its former glory, 
and, not unnaturally, the names he evokes are those of Poussin 
and Le Sueur: O Le Poussin! O Le Sueur! Ou est le 
Testament d’Eudamidas ? It is here, in view of later devel- 
opments, that we should make a long overdue distinction 
between neo-classicism and neo-Poussinism. Greuze was a 
neo-Poussinist who contributed as much to the formation of 
David as Boucher and Vien. David was largely a neo- 
Poussinist. Suvée and Peyron are neo-Poussinists. The 
only true neo-classicists in French painting are those faulty 
artists of undeniable consistency of taste, Vien and Prudhon. 

The antique was a Paris fashion long before it became a 
national ideology. By 1763 Diderot could write to Grimm: 
tout se fait aujourd’hui a la grecque. There is sufficient 
evidence to show that the Greek style was not regarded by 
the art-consuming and taste-forming public as “great”, but 
merely as an agreeable addition to the repertory of pastiches 
on foreign customs that had already produced chinoiseries, 
turqueries, and russeries. In this category seme of the most 
characteristic works of Vien undeniably belong: his young 
Athenians, his virtuous Corinthians sacrificing to Venus and 
to Ceres (Figs. I and II), or swearing to remain chaste, 
belong to the stock repertory of XVIIIth century themes, 
and were understood as such. Even his Marchande d’Amours 
(Fontainebleau) copied from a painting unearthed at 
Gragnano in 1759 is conceived on the same lines as Watteau’s 
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chinoiseries for La Muette (see APOLLO, June, 1957), and 
was only very casually received. One of the critics of the 
Salon of 1763 commended the young girls for their “rigorous 
imitation of the antique” which he seems to have conceived 
purely in terms of drapery but went on to say, si tant 
d’austérité peut quelquefois, méme en sculpture, paraitre a 
des yeux vulgaires une intelligence froide et insipide, sera-t- 
elle en peinture un mérite réel et un moyen necessaire a la 
perfection de notre école? His final judgment was that 
Vien’s heroines were saved from “insipidity” by the tender 
feelings they portrayed. This attitude died very hard. On 
the eve of the Revolution, in 1789, Mme. Vigée-Lebrun gave 
her famous Greek dinner party, inspired by the abbé 
Barthélemy’s light-weight publication, Le Voyage du Feune 
Anacharsis. Attractively garbed in white draperies, the 
hostess received her guests, who were of course similarly at- 
tired, to the music of Gluck’s Dieu de Paphos et de Gnide. 
The comte de Parois brought his Etruscan vases. Someone 
else provided a golden lyre. The poet Le Brun, called Le 
Brun-Pindare, crowned himself with a laurel wreath and 
recited his translations of Anacreon. The story of this sen- 
sationally successful evening spread through the ranks of 
society, and the entertainment was imitated as eagerly as was 
the furniture in David’s studio. 

Many and weighty were the tomes that dwelt on the 
beauties of the civilisation discovered at Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, although art historians have been rash in assuming 
that these had an instantaneous and revelatory effect. We 
are still not sure to what extent the writings of Winckelmann 
were known or understood in France, for this question has 
been open to widely different interpretations. In 1756 the 
Journal Etranger published an article praising Winckelmann’s 
Gedanken iiber die Nachahmung der Griechischen Werke, 
while in 1764 Pierre Rousseau published in the Yournal 
Encyclopédique extracts from the Geschichte des Kunst des 
Altertums. Two years later this work was published in full 
by Sellius under the title of L’Histoire de Art. At the 
same time, engravings of the first works of English followers 
of Mengs (whose name never penetrated far beyond the 
confines of the German colony in Paris) began to circulate 
and, as is well known, were widely imitated: Greuze drew 
a cameo portrait of Diderot based on Gavin Hamilton’s por- 
trait of William Hamilton of Bangor, Gavin Hamilton’s 
dead Hector is transposed without much modification by 
David in his drawing of the same subject (Fig. III), while 


Fig. IV. V1Een, Conférence de paix dans le Senat 
(Courtauld Institute). 
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Ménageot relies heavily on Angelica Kauffmann for his 
Cleopatra, (Angers). 

There is no doubt that of the French painters concerned 
in the neo-classical movement Vien is the most independent. 
Born in Montpellier in 1716, he knew many years of struggle 
before he won the Prix de Rome in 1743. The following 
year he arrived in Rome and noted with disfavour that con- 
temporary Italian painting was as mannered as its counter- 
part in France and that young painters were setting them- 
selves lamentably low standards: je vois avec peine qu’on ne 
copie ici que Pietro de Cortone et Carle Maratte. Feeling 
obscurely that emulation of something greater was the answer, 
he set himself to learn to draw all over again and took as his 
models Raphael, Domenichino, Guido Reni and Guercino. 
This did nothing for his style of drawing but inspired his 
finest painting, the powerful Guercinesque Hermit of 1750 
(Rheims). In 1749 or thereabouts Vien visited Herculaneum 
and in the following year made his way back to Paris. 

Oddly enough, the 1750’s are years of reaction for Vien. 
Although conscious of the falseness of the rococo style and 
given to impassioned appeals for /a nature and le vrai, he was 
glad to accept commissions for decorative paintings from the 
King of Denmark and Mme. de Pompadour, for whom he 
painted a Visitation of the Virgin, a St. fohn and a St. 
Eligius for Crécy. He became friendly with Caylus and for 
him experimented in the wax encaustic method of painting 
described by Pliny, without striking results. Fundamentally 
a traditionalist, Vien seems to have been incapable of imag- 
ining anything between the painting of religious subjects (in 
which he was painfully conservative) and the painting of 
genre. His innovations, therefore, never occurred on a grand 
scale, nor did they seem to invite any startling reaction. The 
Marchande d’Amours and the offerings to Venus and Ceres 
appeared in the Salon of 1763. Why ? There seems no ap- 
parent reason beyond an obscure desire tc please those 
sophisticates who clamoured for more simplicity. Had it 


been more serious, the attempt would surely have been re- 
newed before 1773, when he painted two pictures of Greek 
girls at the altar of love for Mme. du Barry at Louveciennes. 

In 1768 Winckelmann was assassinated, thus stimulating 
Vien to manifest a devotion which we should not otherwise 


Fig. V. GREUZE, Sévére et Caracalla (Louvre). 
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Fig. VI. Greuze, Study for the head of Caracalla (Bayonne). 


have suspected. There is at Langres an extraordinary work 
in the style of a Pieta called The Death of Winckelmann. 
This picture, coupled with Vien’s activities as a teacher, are 
the only evidence we have of his adherence to the neo-classical 
movement, but as evidence it is weighty enough. Disre- 
garding the quality of his own productions, Vien considered 
himself the appointed saviour of French painting: .. . j'étais 
inébranlable dans le part que javais pris, persuadé que, si 
Dieu me prétait vie, je pourrais faire une révolution dans les 
arts. To this end he started a private drawing class in which 
he states he was the first to introduce a living model, al- 
though this cannot be true. More important are his con- 
versations with his pupils, whom he sought io “electrify” by 
discourses on Ja nature, l’antique et les grands maitres . . . je 
suis parvenu, non sans peine, a détruire, jose le dire, le 
mauvais gotit qui régnait dans tous les arts. 

Vien’s success as a teacher is most notably demonstrated in 
the career of David, although for a long time David refused 
to be electrified by his master. Vien’s appointment as 
Director of the French Academy in Rome coincided with 
David’s term of residence there as a prizewinner, and this 
accident of timing precipitated the inauguration of David’s 
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Fig. VII. Greuze, Le Fils Puni (Louvre). 


classical manner. According to Vien, David turned to him 
and recognised the errors of his ways: ce nest qu’ici que 
jai reconnu la vérité de ce que vous me disiez journellement. 
(David makes no mention of this). What Vien does not tell 
us is that he then began to learn from his pupil. In 1779 


Fig. VIII. Greuze, Une lettre d’anrour (Wildenstein). 
70 


Vien painted for d’Angivillers a Greek maiden comparing 
her bosom with a rosebud and another Greek maiden at her 
toilet. The following year saw the first of a series of Homeric 
subjects for which the inspiration can only have come from 
David. These Vien continued to paint until his death in 
1809. 

If Vien is never given the credit that is due to him, it is 
because he was noi only an extremely mediocre painter but 
a pure rococo draughtsman (Fig. IV). Although an ardent 
advocate of drawing after nature and the antique, he only 
ever conceived the antique in terms of the prevailing artistic 
fashion of the day. We have seen that those enemies of 
fashion in painting, Cochin, Caylus and Diderot, felt less of 
a veneration for a lost civilisation than a nostalgia for some- 
thing grandiose and “natural” with which the Greeks were 
only slowly coming to be identified. This connection Vien 
failed to make. He had no historical sense, nor does he 
appear, like André Chénier who adored the Greeks because 
they were naif, to have been a Rousseauist barking up the 
wrong tree. Wider implications of taste had no significance 
for him, and he failed to provide the intelligence which could 
have made the French neo-classical movement his own 
creation. 

Very different is the case of Greuze, eternal victim of his 
own high-mindedness. Greuze’s ambitions were confined to 
himself ; he wanted to be a history painter, and to achieve 
this end he proceeded instinctively and with an originality 
far removed from that devotion to external evidence which 
characterises the followers of Winckelmann. Greuze was 
not open to influence. It will be remembered that he even 
rejected the advice of Diderot, thus incurring his not incon- 
siderable enmity. In 1769 Greuze prepared to startle the 
world with his Academy reception picture, The Emperor 
Severus reproving his son Caracalla for having attempted 
to bring about his death (Fig. V) and submitted it to the 
Salon of that year. The result was disastrous ; the com- 
bination of dishwater colouring, petrified action and melo- 
dramatic aside provoked nothing but slightly malicious 
laughter. One of those who laughed longest was Diderot 
who two years earlier had so feelingly evoked the shades of 
Poussin and was yet unwilling to give credit to a clumsy yet 
well-meaning attempt to emulate his manner. Bitterly of- 
fended, Greuze, who had taken a long look at Poussin’s 
Death of Germanicus, wrote a letter (not hitherto published) 
to the Avant-Coureur in which he claimed, with some reason, 
that as a painter he knew far more about painting a Poussin- 
esque picture than any critic. The letter ends: Pourquoi, 
dés mon premier essai, mattaquer si ouvertement sur un 
genre nouveau que je me flatte de perfectionner avec le 
temps? Greuze did not think fit to mention that for all the 
characters and furniture in his picture he had gone to the 
trouble of finding classical models (Fig. VI). Such a pro- 
cedure seemed to him to be too obvious to be worth under- 
lining. Unattractive as it is, Sévére et Caracalla is the only 
picture before Les Horaces that can be mentioned in the same 
context. 

After 1769, Greuze, who still bore the title of genre 
painter, devoted his efforts to investing the painting of genre 
subjects with moral significance and those philosophical 
overtones which were normally confined tc religious or 
historical subjects. With this in mind he produced a series 
of increasingly Poussinesque compositions on themes straight 
from the drame bourgeois : Le Gateau des Rois (Montpellier), 
La Dame de Charité (Lyon), La Malédiction Paternelle and 
Le Fils Puni (Louvre), Le Retour de ’Ivrogne (Wildenstein), 
etc. These show a progressive darkening of colour, nobility 
of gesture and sparseness of content; despite the initial 
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triviality of the theme, what gets on to the canvas is a 
remarkable concentration of passion and gesture. Those art 
historians who persist in treating Greuze as an isolated figure 
and a permanent source of amusement ignore his contribu- 
tion to the sort of classicism which David made famous. 
The connection between David’s Hector and that of Gavin 
Hamilton is a classic comparison. The connection between 
David’s Andromache and Greuze’s mourning daughter (Figs. 
III, VIII and IX) should be given the same prominence. 

It is interesting to note that Greuze, like Vien, failed to 
make the association between history-painting and the Greek 
(or Roman, for Greuze’s models are Roman) way of life. 
In both cases, this was not for want of gravity or ignorance of 
source material. Greuze, who could bea serious neo-classicist 
when he wanted to, considered the Greek style as funda- 
mentally suited only to lightweight subjects. When his moral 
thunder had been stolen by David, Greuze tried to prove 
his modernity by essaying a few neo-classical pieces. Both 
in his style of drawing and his choice of subject matter he 
places himself outside the spirit of the movement (Fig. IX). 

According to an almost water-tight tradition, David was 
the single-minded man of genius who created French neo- 
classicism. In fact, David was one of the most startlingly 
eclectic painters of the XVIIIth century. A lonely, rancorous 
personality, his youth was full of gestures which might have 
been approved by Jean-Jacques Rousseau. His failure to 
win the Prix de Rome in 1773 was followed by a flamboyant 
suicide attempt from which he was, without much difficulty, 
dissuaded by his fellow artists ; when he actually won the 
prize he fainted dead away in the best XVIIIth century 
tradition. The uniforms he designed for the Civil Guard 
are not too far removed from Jean-Jacques’ famous Armenian 
outfit. In fact, his entire political career has a colouring 
of Rousseauist anarchic protest. David’s later life was one 
long search for an ideal, a search which involved many re- 
nunciations and violent changes of front. As a painter he 
was amply endowed to continue the more conservative 
XVIIIth century decorative tradition, as can be seen from 
his Death of Seneca in the Petit Palais ; his early works are 
gifted essays in the style of Carle van Loo (Mars and Venus, 
Louvre), Boucher (Portrait of Mlle. Guimard, present owner 
unknown), Fragonard (Portrait of the young Sedaine, private 
collection, Paris), Ménageot (Erasistrate, Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
Paris), and Greuze (oil sketch for Andromaque, Moscow). So 
great was his admiration for Greuze that at one point, we 
are told, he announced his prize entry as Le Paralytique, 
changing to the Homeric subject at the last moment. Al- 
though he became Vien’s pupil, it was a long time before 
he decided to be his follower. (Vien, on his side, saw to it 
that David was defeated in two of the prize contests). They 
left for Rome together in 1775, with David voicing his reso- 
lution not to be influenced by anything he saw there. Almost 
at once he was stunned by the revelation of the Caravaggies- 
ques: je ne saisissais vraiment et ne comprenait bien que 
les ouvrages brutalement exécutés, mais plein de meérite 
dailleurs, de Caravage, de Ribera et de Valentin.... In 
1778 he painted a Last Supper after Valentin which was 
found in his studio after his death, and two years later com- 
posed his awkward St. Roch interceding for the Plague- 
stricken (Santé, Marseilles) in the same idiom. 

The sight of the works of Raphael occasioned another 
change of heart, and in his own words, Raphael led him to 
the antique. On Vien’s advice he spent a year copying the 
great masters and classica! remains. The Louvre is full of 
drawings of cameos, vases, medals and reliefs, notably those 
on Trajan’s column. An undistinguished draughtsman, 
David is at his best in these studies, which he used as a 
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repertoire of motifs, transferring them to detailed portions of 
his large compositions. In 1780 he visited Herculaneum 
with Quatremére de Quincy. The Caravaggiesques were 
now castigated as “barbarous”, but the Greuze strain per- 
sisted. Whilst in Rome he painted a Téte de philosophe and 
a Jeune femme allaitant son enfant which he sent to the Salon 
of 1780. His first “antique” composition was a drawing for 
the Death of Patreclus (Louvre) containing between 150 and 
200 figures. According to Delécluze, his pupil and 
biographer, he collected all he knew of Greek antiquity in 
order to paint Andromaque (1783), the integrity of which 
is slightly spoilt by Andromache’s appeal for sympathy and 
the size of Hector’s impossible helmet. 

1783 also saw Belisarius (Fig. X), one of those heavily 
composed pictures for which David is famous. There is 
very little here that is completely original: apart from its 
striking dependence on Poussin, the general composition was 
mapped out by Pierre, while Vincent suggested the idea of 
the helmet. My aim here is not to denigrate David but to 
reveal a few of those less classical sources which may have 
been overlooked. The inspiration for Les Horaces is, as 
David himself acknowledged, from Corneille and Poussin. 
Less well known is the fact that the disposition of Socrate 
(Metropolitan Museum) was completely changed on the ad- 
vice of André Chénier who is responsible for the attitude of 
Socrates as painted. As for Criton, [artiste m’a raconté 
autrefois, says Chaussard, gu’il en avait puisé les détails dans 
Richardson. Cette attitude est celle que le sublime romancier 
a donné a l’oncle Harlowe, pendant la lecture du testament 
de Clarisse. Two projects for the Salon of 1787 never came 


Fig. IX. Davin, La Douleur d’ Andromaque (Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, Paris). 
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Fig. X. Davin, Belisarius (Lille). 


to anything—Coriolanus implored by his family not to return 
to battle, and The Departure of Attilius Regulus from the 
bosom of his family. The Brutus of 1789 was the last of 
the “heroic” pictures. 

The painting of Les Horaces (1784-5) marks an important 
psychic change in David. From this date until 1799, with the 
exception of retardataire pieces such as the Vestale couronnée 
de fleurs (ex-Duret collection), all his pictures have the same 
theme: the stoical firmness of men against which the pleadings 
of women are of no avail. The women in Les Horaces, Brutus, 
and the projected Coriolanus and Attilius Regulus are cast in 
moulds of supplication, preferably of despair. Is this the 
much-vaunted classical ethos of David ? The mannerism 
which eventually overtook him appears significantly in pic- 
tures where the fair sex is dominant or at least in a strong 
position: Paris and Helen (1788, Louvre), The Rape of the 
Sabines (1799, Louvre), a picture which he thought por- 
trayed the ancient world with almost photographic exactitude, 


Apelles and Campaspe (1814, Lille), Mars disarmed by Venus 
(1824, Brussels). These pictures revert from Roman stoicism 
to Greek softness in the XVIIIth century tradition. 

David’s conception of antiquity—with everyone in a state 
of permanent nudity, riding horses without bridles—was a 
literal and inaccurate one which gained depth from his 
desire to use it as a mirror for contemporary history. In 
exactly the same way André Chénier trumpeted, Sur des 
pensers nouveaux, faisons des vers antiques. Here again, it 
is largely an accident of timing which accounts for David’s 
triumph in the style. His followers Peyron and Suvée, men 
who were not committed to the events of their age, are David 
without the excitement and the prestige of his ambitions. 
History has discarded them, although Peyron’s Socrate is 
actually a better composition than that of David. David 
also has a sense of the theatre which both his predecessors 
and his followers lacked. Talma advised him on classical 
attitudes, and one might almost say that the antique world, 
for David, existed first and foremost on the stage of the 
Comédie Frangaise. 

Prudhon, ignorant of the theories of Winckelmann, 
allergic to long-winded discussions on the purpose of art, 
and instinctively opposed to working along any given line, 
produced without effort the most perfect neo-classical 
drawings of the French school. An eager young man from 
the provinces, he was dependent on others for the advance- 
ment of his career, and went to Rome in 1784 not so much 
for what he could learn but because the Estates of Burgundy 
were giving him a three-year grant to stay there. According 
to letters written home, he considered the time wasted ; he 
disliked the Italians, loathed his compatriots at the French 
Academy, and admired only Leonardo, an artist whose name 
had not been heard on French lips for some two hundred 
years. The visible evidence of his stay in Rome is slight: 
a copy of a ceiling by Pietro da Cortona, a self-portrait, and 
two small notebooks containing sketches of classical fragments 
and grandiose titles of pictures which he never painted. 
These sketches—of action rather than of detail—are hasty and 
unfinished, clearly not the result of hours of dedicated copy- 
ing. At the end of his stay, Prudhon returned thankfully to 
France and arrived in Paris in 1789. For a few years he 
was a starving revolutionary, then, like David, he transferred 
his ideals to Napoleon. In 1799 he received his most im- 
portant commission to date, the decoration of a house be- 
longing to the banker De Lanois in what is now the rue 
Laffitte. The interiors were dismantled in the XI Xth century 
and all that now remains is a series of oil sketches in Mont- 
pellier and Chateauroux and a handful of drawings at Gray 
and Chantilly. The Chantilly drawings—four bands of 
frieze representing the Seasons (Fig. XI)—are not so much 
neo-classical as classical, the purest interpretation of antiquity 


Fig. XI. 


PRUDHON, Autumn (Chantilly). 
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since Poussin. They represent the peak of Prudhon’s activity 
as a draughtsman although his designs for Marie-Louise’s 
toilet service of 1810 have greater brilliance. Better known 
than the Chantilly drawings, which have been consistently 
overlooked, is the more mannered Triumph of Bonaparte 
(Fig. XII) of 1800, which, despite its overtones of Raphael 
and Mantegna, is superior in its unity to any of the classical 
evocations of David. 

Prudhon was not fundamentally a classicist ; he belonged 
in fact to the first generation of Romantics as his later life 
and career were to show. He was, however, the last of his 
generation to subscribe to the neo-classical ideal as envisaged 
by the enthusiasts of the XVIIIth century. Neo-classicism 
was the last of the academic movements in French painting 
and for that reason has always been regarded more seriously 
than its productions would at first sight seem to warrant. 
But it was primarily an intellectual movement, a fashion 
that became an iron rule of taste, and like all rules of taste 
it provoked a reaction by which it was destroyed. 


NEO-CLASSICISM IN FRENCH PAINTING 


Fig. XII. PruDHON, Triumph of Bonaparte (Louvre). 


“Children Playing Chito” by José del Castillo. 
From the European Rococo Exhibition at Munich. 


CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 66) 

Europe is that which the Council of Europe have staged at 
Munich devoted to Rococo Art. It is being held at the Resi- 
dence and remains open until September 15th. The term 
has been given a fairly free interpretation. Not only works 
of fine art are included (although pictures have the predom- 
inant showing), but scientific instruments and literature are 
included in an exhibition which expresses the whole XVIIIth 
century culture. 


Wales is enjoying an exhibition of XVIIth Century Dutch 
Genre Painting arranged by the Welsh Committee of the Arts 
Council. These have been at Aberystwyth during August and 
go on to Cardiff for September and to Swansea during October. 
Many important works of this school are being loaned, 
including Pieter De Hooch “Courtyard Scene” and Jan 
Steen “Tavern with a Fiddler” graciously loaned by Her 
Majesty the Queen from the Royal Collection. 


In October Leggatt Brothers are having an important ex- 
hibition of paintings of the XVIIIth century and after in 
aid of the Imperial Cancer Research Fund. It will include 
the collection of pictures belonging to H. L. Fison, Esq., 
and the famous Turner the “Bridgewater Masterpiece” from 
the Earl of Ellesmere’s collection. 
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The exhibition will reveal the transition 
from XVIIIth to XIXth century painting 
in Britain. 


Another showing of Old Masters during 
October will be that at Leonard Koetser’s 
Gallery in Duke Street. About thirty works 
will be included, most of them collectors’ 
pieces predominantly of the Dutch and 
Flemish schoo!s. A particularly lovely Jan 
Van der Heyden, a Netscher, and a very 
fine Van Goyen “River Scene” are among 
the best of these ; but perhaps the most 
exciting work is a Fantin-Latour Flower- 
Piece which created a record recently in the 
sale-room. 


Brighton along with its regular Regency 
Exhibition at the Royal Pavilion is also 
enjoying at the Art Gallery an Exhibition 
of Netherlandish pictures from the magni- 
ficent collection of Mrs. Geoffrey Hart. 
Those of us privileged to know these pictures in their 
usual setting in her London home recall the nine Breughels 
in the dining room there. One other Brighton event has 
been the opening there of a new gallery devoted to antiques 
generally with an accent on pictures. This is the Sheffield 
Park Antiques Gallery, a promising addition to an activity 
for which the town is already famous. 


The Beaux Arts Gallery open their autumn season with an 
exhibition of the work of Jack Smith. The Neo-Realism 
with which he started tends to have succumbed to something 
nearer Abstraction in his later painting. 


O’Hana in October will be having a Victor Pasmore 
exhibition under the title of “Basic Forms—New Paintings 
and Constructions”. As we would expect of Pasmore these 
days this, too, will be definitely non-figurative. 


Nearer the world of appearances, Zwemmer in October 
are to have an Exhibition of the work of Derrick Greaves, 
whom many of us regard as among the best of his kind: a 
Realist with poetry and beauty included. 


Gimpel Fils in mid-September are following the Young 
Contemporaries with Harold Cohen and Redvers Taylor, and 
then in October are having Donald Hamilton-Fraser. 
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CERAMIC CAUSERIE 


AN UNRECORDED MARK 


The recording of newly-discovered marks on pottery and 
porcelain proceeds slowly, and although the principal ones 
have long been known there are always minor variations to 
be brought to light. An example is on the cup and saucer 
illustrated here. This is a Bristol hard-paste porcelain 
specimen, decorated in colours with sprays of flowers, and 
with a gilt border. The mark is a capital ‘B’, often used 
in blue, with or without an accompanying cross, on produc- 
tions from the west-country factory. In this instance, it is 
in purple-red ; a colour in which it has not been seen pre- 
viously. The mark is painted clumsily, and at first sight it 
might seem to have been done by an amateur in ordinary 
paint, but it was certainly fired when the cup and saucer were 
made and was painted by an artist at the manufactory. This 
rarity has been added recently to the growing collection of 
Plymouth and Bristol wares in the Plymouth City Museum 
and Art Gallery. 


JOHN BAPTIST JACKSON 


The career of John Baptist Jackson, the engraver, has been 
the subject of research on the part of Mr. Aubrey Toppin, 
York Herald. Mr. Toppin has published the result of some 
of his investigations in the Transactions of the English Ceramic 
Circle (Vol. 2, No. 9), in a paper entitled “York House and 
its Artists”, dealing with the Battersea enamel works and kin- 
dred activities carried on in the South London district during 
the mid-XVIIIth century. 

It is known that Jackson made wallpapers in Battersea 
during the years 1753 and 1754. Late in 1753 he published 
a small book on the subject ; which was advertised in the 
pages of the General Evening Post of December 25th, 1753 
(No. 3127), as follows: 

“On Monday, Dec. 24, will be published, 

Illustrated with Eight Prints in proper Colours, as a Specimen, 
{In Quarto, Price 2s. 6d.] 
AN Essay on the Invention of Engraving and Printing, in 
CHIARO OSCURO, as practised by Albert Durer, Hugo di 
Carpi, and others ; with the Application of it to the making 
of PAPER HANGINGS of Taste, Duration, and Elegance. 
By Mr. JACKSON, of Battersea. 

“Ceux qui sont capable d’inventer sont rares.” Paschal. 
Printed for A. Millar, in the Strand ; J. Whiston and B. White 
in Fleet-Street ; S. Baker, in York-street, near Covent-Garden, 

and L. Davis, in Fleet-Street.” 

Jackson’s style of wood-engraving was criticised strongly in 
the Traité de la Gravure en Bois written by the French en- 
graver Jean Michel Papillon, and published in 1766. Papillon 
had met Jackson, and stated that he had employed him for 
some months during the years in which the latter worked in 
Paris. He said of him, that “he had acquired a certain insipid 
taste which was not above the little mosaics on snuff-boxes ; 
and with ornaments of this kind, after the manner of several 
other inferior engravers, he surcharged his works. His mosaics, 
however delicately engraved, are always deficient in effect, and 
display the engraver’s patience rather than his talent... ”. 

A book of later date, A Treatise of Wood-Engraving by John 
Jackson (1839), censures Jackson severely for his publication 
on Chiaroscuro. He is accused of omitting purposely the 
name of his master, Elisha Kirkall, from among those who 
practised the art, and of making no mention of Nicholas le 
Sueur who assisted Count Caylus by engraving wood-blocks 
to aid the “attempts” of the Count. Further, the eight illus- 
trations are described as being “very poorly executed”. What- 
ever may be the merits or the shortcomings of the book, it is 
certainly a rare one and only a small number of copies would 
seem to be in existence today. 

From the pages of the London newspaper from which the 
above advertisement is taken, comes a further one mentioning 
both the name and work of Jackson. It appeared in the 
General Evening Post of February 13, 1755 (No. 3299), and 
does not seem to have been noticed or re-printed before. It 
read : 

“AT Mr. Gibson’s, Bookseller, the Corner of Charles- 
Street, opposite the St. Alban’s Tavern, and at Mr. Met- 
calfe’s, Upholsterer, in King-Street, St. Tames’s-Square, and 
at Mr. Overton’s, Printseller, without Newgate, is sold the 
painted Paper for hanging Rooms in Chiaro Oscuro, and in 


Bristol cup and saucer, with an unrecorded purple-red mark. 
Plymouth City Museum and Art Gallery. 


Chints Colours, made by J. B. Jackson, at Battersea. At 
the same Places Subscriptions are taken in for the large 
Pattern, which admits of Statues, Heads, Pieces of History, 
Views, Landskapes, &c. after the most celebrated Masters, 
both antient and modern, according to the Proposals pub- 
lished in August, 1754. — — This Subscription will be open 
till the end of March, 1755, and no longer, and no more will 
be printed of that Pattern than what are subscribed for with- 
in that Time, except at an advanced Price. 

N.B. A new Pattern, in which is introduced the four 
Heads of the principal English Poets, to be had as above.” 
Between his stay in France and his return to England, 

Jackson worked in Rome and in Venice. At the latter place, 
he engraved a series of 27 chiaroscuros, mostly of religious 
subjects, between 1738 and 1745. Nothing would seem to be 
known yet of his later years, except that according to Thomas 
Bewick he died “at some place on the border near the Teviot, 
or on Tweedside”. 


DANIEL SAUNDERS 

The Town and Country Magazine for September, 1769, 
notes the following under the heading “Bankrupts” : 

“Daniel Saunders, late of Cote, in the parish of Westbury 

upon Trym, Gloucestershire, merchant and potter.” 
A well-known bearer of the surname, John Saunders, was in 
partnership with Nicholas Crisp at Vauxhall or, rather, on the 
borders of Vauxhall and Battersea at Nine Elms (see: 
Transactions of the English Ceramic Circle, Vol. I, page 168), 
but there is no proof that these two men were related to one 
another. 

W. J. Pountney (Old Bristo! Potteries, 1920, page 265) men- 
tions Daniel Saunders, and surmises that he owned a pottery 
at Westbury on Trym. He records the apprenticeship of 
Samuel, son of Daniel Saunders, to James Phillips, grocer, 
on June 16th, 1757, and reprints part of a notice from the 
Bristol Fournal of September 26th, 1772. The notice offers 
three shares in “Sea Mill Dock . . . being the property of 
Daniel Saunders . . . a bankrupt’. GEOFFREY WILLS 
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POTTERY AND PORCELAIN IN THE 
COLLECTION OF EDGAR A. REES, Esq. 


HE collection of pottery and porcelain formed by Mr. 

Edgar A. Rees of Penzance, Cornwall, has been brought 
together during the last thirty years, and includes representa- 
tive examples of the work of all the English factories operat- 
ing in the XVIIIth century. Unlike many collections, past 
and present, it does not comprise exclusively pieces of the 
first importance ; it has been formed for a definite purpose 
that does not demand this type of specialisation. Nonethe- 
less, there are quite a number of items in it that will be 
envied by other collectors, and noticed with interest by 
students of ceramics. 

Among the rarities is a coloured Worcester figure of a 
sportswoman (Fig. I), of which the only other recorded 
example is the one (together with its male companion) in 
Mr. H. Rissik Marshall’s collection. The figures now be- 
longing to Mr. Marshall were sold by an anonymous owner 
at Sotheby’s in 1949 and fetched a sum not far short of 
£2,000. Mr. Rees was fortunate enough to buy his specimen 
many years ago, when less was known about Worcester figures 
than is known today. 

A great amount of present-day interest in English porcelain 
centres on the Staffordshire factory of Longton Hall, and 


Fig. I. Worcester figure of a sportswoman. Height: 74 inches. 

Of this particular Worcester figure, only one other example in colours 

has so far been recorded. The decoration shows a marked similarity 

to that on other, less rare, Worcester figures ; e.g. the Gardeners 
and the Turks. 


By GEOFFREY WILLS 


Fig. II. Plymouth sauce-boat. Length: 63 inches. 


The naive painting seen on this piece is matched py that on its other 
side, which depicts two ladies in a landscape. 


several of Mr. Rees’s pieces were illustrated and commented 
upon by Dr. Bernard Watney in his recently-published 
monograph. The collection at Penzance includes a number 
of figures and vases and other pieces and, outstandingly, a 
hollyhock-leaf dish of the well-known pattern but marked 
under the base with the rare crossed “L’s” ; assumed to be 
William Littler’s version of the mark used at Sévres. This 
debt to the royal manufactury in France is reflected not only 
in the use of a similar mark, but quite a number of extant 
pieces, of which an obvious example is the vase shown here 
in Fig. VII, owe both their shape and their decoration to a 
Sévres prototype. 

Mr. Rees has a typical Lowestoft tea-pot inscribed “Maria 
Hoyle Norwich 1774” (Fig. VIII), representative of the many 
inscribed and dated pieces that have survived from among 
the productions of the small East Anglian factory. In Fig. 
IX is seen a Lowestoft cup and saucer from the Robert 
Browne Wedding Service, decorated with mauve-pink flowers 
within a gilt border. This service, of which all except the 
cream-jug belongs to Mr. Rees, was at one time in the col- 
lection formed by Frederick Arthur Crisp and earlier be- 
longed to William Rix Seago. The latter was in possession 
of an affidavit by Robert Browne (the third) who stated that 
“the first things in Mr. Seago’s collection, identified by me, 
was my Father’s Wedding Tea Service . . . all Pink Flower, 
and White, with Gold Edging”. The service was made on 
the occasion of the marriage of the son of Robert Browne, 
the most active of the group of partners who founded the 
factory in 1757. It is said that Browne senior took employ- 
ment at the Bow factory by pretending that he was a work- 
man, and learned their secrets as a result of his deception. 
There is a confusing similarity in appearance between some 
of the productions of the two places ; that, and the fact that 
both of them used bone-ash as an ingredient, gives credence 
to what might be dismissed otherwise as mere local gossip. 

Pieces decorated in underglaze blue are frequently mis- 
described as Lowestoft when they were made in reality at 
Bow, and the opposite is just as often the case. The brown 
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APOLLO 


Fig. IV. Pair of Bristol figures. Height: 74 inches. 


These figures of a boy and a girl, each holding a dog, date from about 

Fig. III. Plymouth tureen and cover. Width: 83 inches. 1775, some five years after the Plymouth factory had closed and 

; removed to Bristol. The girl is marked with a capital ‘“B’” in over- 

glaze blue under the base ; a somewhat unusual occurrence, zs Bristol 

figures are seldom found with a merk except for the occasional 
impressed stamp of ‘“Tebo”’. 


Although the shape is clearly of Continental origin, this has not 

deterred the artist from deccrating it with Oriental flowers and 

Chinese-pattern borders ; an incongruity that was nct cenfined to any 
one factory or painter. 


Fig. V. Longton Hall figure of a girl. 


Height: 64 inches. Fig. VII. Longton Hall vase. 


A remarkably lively figure in which the painter ha: Fig. VI. Longton Hall figure of a bagpipe-player. Height: 54 inches. 
caught the rhythm cf the modelling in a way that Height: 53 inches. 


was all too rare, but is a well-known attribute cf the Both in mode'ling and decoraticn this small vase 


Nymphenburg figures of Bustelli Originally modelled for the Meissen factory by Kaendler in proclaims a Sévres origin. The exotic birds are 
1735, this figure of Harlequin playing the Bagpipes inspired painted in colours on a panel reserved on a gros bleu 
copies from several English factories. ground ornamented with gilding. 
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POTTERY AND PORCELAIN IN THE COLLECTION OF EDGAR A. REES, ESQ. 


Maria: Hoyle 


*. Fig. VIII. Lowestoft teapot and cover. 

‘Inscribed cn one side “Maria Hoyle’, on the other “Norwich 1774”, 

and decorated in colcurs with Chinese figures, this is a typical 
Lowestoft production of the date. 


Fig. IX. Lowestoft cup and saucer. 


Painted with flowers in mauve-pink enamel and bordered with gilding, 
this cup and saucer are from the wedding teaset made for one of the 
owners of the factory, Robert Browne junior. 


all vase 
irds are 
ros bleu 


Fig. X a/b. Salt-glaze teapot and cover 
with “scratch blue” decoration. 
The delicacy cf salt-glaze wares is against their survival, and it is 
all the more valuable and remarkable when a dated piece is found. 
This example is inscribed “Mary Sampson 1760" on one side, and 
“Henry Muskett 1760” on the other. 
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APOLLO 


Fig. XI. 


Salt-glaze sauceboat. Length: 7? inches 
This is crnamented with both moulded and coloured decoration, 
was probably the work of William Littler of Longton Hall. 


and 


staining found at the unglazed edges of many Bow pieces, 
both white and coloured, that is an alleged distinguishing 
feature of the London factory from most of its contem- 
poraries, is found also on Lowestoft wares. Recent research 
has identified some of the figures known to have been made 
at the latter factory, and further information is recorded in 
past issues of APOLLO and other journals. While much 
attention was devoted to the East Anglian factory at the very 
beginning of the present century, the books issued then cannot 
now be obtained easily. The works on the subject by F. A. 
Crisp and W. W. R. Spe!man are excellent both for their 
content and for the quality of their illustrations, but it is to 
be hoped that someone will shortly deal comprehensively with 
this factory and its output, and produce an authoritative and 
readable illustrated volume at a moderate price. 

A triangle-marked “Goat and Bee” cream-jug ; a good 
array of Plymouth and Bristol “hard-paste” porcelain ; 
Worcester, from Lund to Dr. Wall ; Derby, both coloured 
and the scarce blue-and-white, are some of the other wares 
that Mr. Rees has gathered together with painstaking care. 
Later productions, notably from Swansea and Nantgarw, 
are also represented. It is, after all, only fitting that Corn- 
wall should be the home of articles made from some of the 
best-known natural products of the county: china-clay and 
china-stone. 

The pottery in the collection is just as varied as the por- 
celain. Salt-glaze, Astbury, Ralph Wood and Whieldon are 
all to be seen in good specimens of their kind ; many of them 
bearing labels indicating that they have remained for a time 
in the cabinets of such discriminating collectors as Wallace 
Elliot, E. J. Sidebotham, Arthur Hurst, G. M. Bles and the 
late Lord Revelstoke. While pottery does not appear to 
command at present the wide interest that is being shown in 
porcelain, there is little doubt that it is coming back into 
favour after a period of comparative neglect. The simple 
forms and colours of glazed earthenware demand a different 
appreciation from that required for the complex modelling 
and varied colours of the more sophisticated hard- or soft- 
paste china and, above all, the rare appearances of first-class 
pieces of pottery on the market today may well dishearten 
the potential collector. 

Amongst Mr. Rees’s pottery attention is drawn to a salt- 
glaze sauce-boat, moulded with foliated scrolls on a diapered 
background and with the scrolls coloured brilliantly in brown, 
yellow, blue and green (Fig. XI). This is paralleled exactly 
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Fig. XII. Salt-glaze flower holder. Length: 6% inches. 


‘Brick’ flower holders are found more usually of Lambeth, Bristol 
or Liverpool delft, and rarely in salt-glazed stoneware. 


in porcelain by Longton Hall examples (Watney: Longton 
Hall, piates 47b and 48b), and there can be little doubt that 
all of them came from the same mould and almost certainly 
from the same factory. 

A small salt-glaze tea-pot, illustrated here in Figs. Xa and 
Xb, is a rare dated specimen. It is decorated in “scratch 
blue” with flowers and formal designs, inscribed on one side 
“Mary Sampson 1760” and “Henry Muskett 1760” on the 
other. It was made probably to commemorate an engage- 
ment or a marriage. 

As has been mentioned earlier in this article, Mr. Rees has 
formed his collection with a definite end in view. It is his 
intention that it should shortly augment the English pottery 
and porcelain in the museum of the Royal Institution of 
Cornwall at Truro. At present the display there has many 
gaps, and Mr. Rees laudably has endeavoured to fill as many 
of them as possible. In his favour is the fact that he has 
been collecting for a long time, and many of his pieces were 
therefore acquired before 1939 when a much larger amount 
of old china was available. Also, it may be added, prices 
were very different from what they are today ; war had not 
taken its toll, there was not a fraction of the interest in the 
subject that is now shown so widely, and the big exportations 
that have taken place during the past twenty years were not 
envisaged. When the collection formed by Mr. Rees is 
placed with that already on view at Truro, the West-country 
will at last have a comprehensive display of XVIIIth century 
ceramics worthy of the important part it played in its 
production. 

The members of that long-established body, the Royal 
Institution of Cornwall, as well as the inhabitants of the 
Royal Duchy, will owe a big debt of gratitude to this resident 
of Penzance for his public-spirited action ; an action that 
once was not uncommon, but that seems tc be becoming 
rarer as the century advances. 

The museum at Truro is one of the few remaining that is 
open to the public but is not publicly-owned, and it has 
received much publicity on that account. Understandably, 
as it makes no charge for its many services and its endow- 
ments no longer realise the sum they did in the past, it finds 
it increasingly hard to pay its way. A splendid gift like this 
will bring it to the attention of the general public and to 
those who are interested in ceramics, proving that while it 
may be somewhat short of funds it does not lack practical 
well-wishers. 
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Fig. I. Eucalyptus 
Collection of André Berne-foffroy, Paris 


AINTING, like poetry, is a combination of intuition 

and skill, of the irrational and the lucid. The only 
works endowed with a real presence are those in which a 
disconcerting part remains obscure and indefinable. It is 
this which has always fascinated me in Fautrier’s work, 
ever since the day, about ten years ago, when I first saw 
a picture by him. It was in the house of 2 friend, André 
Berne-Joffroy, who had asked me to come and see something 
surprising that he had just bought. The surprise, I dis- 
covered, was two paintings by Fautrier that he had just 
found in the sale-rooms of the Hotel Drouot. These rather 
early figurative works, Eucalyptus and Soleils (Figs. I and 
II) are here reproduced. In black and white it is difficult 
to imagine the charm and beauty of these two paintings, 
their great freedom, restraint, and nonchalance. These 
same qualities are to be found in Fautrier’s most recent 
canvases, with their deliberate negligence, the exact balance 
between composition and spontaneity, between what the 
painter has decided upon or foreseen and what has emerged 
during the execution. As the much-quoted old lady re- 
marked, “How can I know what I think till I hear what I 
say?” Thus Fautrier’s paintings, although preconcerted, are 
emancipated from canvas and frame. There is a kind of 
effacement of the whole surface of the picture, or rather, an 
agreeable fusion of the background with the bouquet itself. 
One is never sure whether the branches of the eucalyptus, 
for example, are seen against the background or the back- 
ground against the branches. The stylization unifies them, 
just as the colours blend and are unified. The ensemble is 
black and prussian-blue, extremely delicate and fluid, with 
the freshness and fluidity of those Turner water-colours pre- 
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By JEAN YVES MOCK 


Fig. II. Soleils 
Collection of André Berne-Foffroy, Paris 


served in portfolios at the British Museum. A few yellowish 
spots for the flowers, a few vaguely indicated purplish spots 
to suggest the hard little fruit among the blossoms. If one 
looks carefully, one discovers as well that this purplish colour 
belongs to the whole picture. One notices it even in the 
matiére of the background, in the unusually appropriate 
verdigris of the hardened old eucalyptus leaves, and finally 
in the blossoms. The harmony is present and discreet ; 
there is something fascinating and elusive: an evocation im- 
posed with firm gentleness. 

The Portrait d’un Nain of 1919 (Fig. III), one of the 
earliest Fautrier’s I have seen, and the Nus of 1928 (Fig. IV) 
are both expressionist works. They suggest perhaps how 
Fautrier’s art developed while discovering itself, even before 
going on to attain, after 1930, the non-figurative composi- 
tions which were to anticipate by twenty years the most 


recent contemporary painting. These two canvases, those in| 


the Berne-Joffroy collection, and the drawing of 1945 (Fig., 
V), indicate in what way the “necessary” forms (that is, the 
consciously chosen and unconsciously imposed forms) were 
distilled and how they became a style. They contain, both 
explicitly and implicitly, the themes which from the begin- 
ning Fautrier fused with survivals of the real world. His 
fixations were stripped bare and ravaged ; they passed from 
an exterior world that proposed them to an interior world 
which laid claim to them and transfigured them. Therein 
partly lies the difficulty of classifying Fautrier. One can only 
compare him with himself, on the evidence of the lyric con- 
tent of his painting and on his personality. André Malraux 


once said that Fautrier was “one of the few contemporary ” 


painters of whom one could say that he owed nothing to 
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Fig. III. Portrait d’un Nain, 1919 
Collection Mme. Feanne Castel, Paris 


anyone”. It is by comparing works of very different periods 
that one realizes the great continuity of his oeuvre. His 
vision and his masterful virtuosity led him to an art which 
was dépouillé in the etymological sense of the word—stripped 
bare, distilled. The flowers no longer have the form of their 
corollae or their petals, the bodies lose all anatomical pro- 
portions ; but “Fautrier-flowers”, eucalyptus and sunflowers, 
boughs and bushes, the nudes reduced to the curves of breasts 
and wombs which fill the canvas, attain the synthetic version 
of a visionary art where the symbolic and the lyrical meet. 

Until now, only the major facts of Fautrier’s life have 
not escaped the biographers. No-one is more secretive, more 
artfully reluctant to confide, more quick-wittéd, or more 
adventurous. Fautrier was born in Paris or the 16th of 
May, 1898. After the death of his father, he was brought 
up by his Irish grandmother. When he was ten years old, 
she died, and Fautrier went to live in London with his 
mother. He entered the Royal Academy where he became 
a pupil of Sickert. Later he studied at the Slade. At the 
beginning of World War I he returned to France where he 
was mobilized. After three years of fighting, he was gassed 
and wounded, and received a pension of 432 francs a month. 
In 1921 he met Mme. Jeanne Castel, who, just beginning 
her career as an art dealer, encouraged him te go on paint- 
ing. At this time also he met the famous Paul Guillaume 
who was to buy inany of his paintings. One day at lunch 
Jeanne Castel introduced Fautrier to André Malraux, who 
almost immediately detected in him a painter of great per- 
spicacity. Malraux later suggested that he should do a series 
of lithographs illustrating Dante’s Inferno, but the project 
was never completed, and the stones were lost or destroyed. 


Fig. IV. Nus, 1928 
Collection Mme. Feanne Castel, Paris 


A few artist’s proofs, however, were exhibited at the Galerie 
Gallimard in 1939, eleven years afterwards. On the death 
of Jeanne Castel’s husband, Fautrier lost their financial back- 
ing ; furthermore the depression of the 30’s marked the 
end of his contract with Paul Guillaume. 

At some time during his life he seems to have acquired 
training as an engineer and he has successfully constructed 
ski-lifts and funiculars in the mountains of France. The 

| logic and calculation of his engineering training combined 

| with the vehemence of his artistic convictions led him later 
‘to experiment with the possibility of serial production of 
works of art. The aim was not to make reproductions, but 
rather multiple originals. He has abandoned this enterprise 
for the moment, and its failure has perhaps added to his 
ironical aloofness and disdain. In 1942 he bought a folly 
near Paris at Chatenay-Malabrie, not far from Robinson. 
The house had belonged to Gounod’s librettist and it is said 
that there Chateaubriand wrote several chapters of his 
Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe. 

Fautrier’s oeuvre began under the influence of French 
Expressionism of the early 20’s, with its systematic opposi- 
tion to those post-cubist painters who divorced art from even 
the most rudimentary concern with ‘subject’, and whose 
mania for impersonal lyricism excluded confession, confi- 
dence, or the spontaneity of abandon. But Fautrier was 
made for an objective art, one which, if not hostile to in- 
tellectualism, then at least one which was open to a world 
of allusions, of immediate sensations, and an almost fantastic 
rapport with reality. The images of a painter are never 
accidental. “Every image”, said Elie Faure, “is a symbolic 
résumé of the artist’s idea of the world”. Those images 
which were to impose themselves on Fautrier form a lyric 
repertoire where the real slowly decomposes itself in order 
to attain that transfigured aspect of ugliness and disfiguration 
that is, in a word, informal art—whether that of Fautrier, 
Wols, or, up to a point, of-Dubuffet. Sombre nudes, rabbit 
skins tinged with blood and treated as putrified guts, 
flowers bursting with venomous suavity, uncertain penumbra 
from which emerge carnations of clotted blood, roses which 
seem to be impregnated with pus—there is no end to the 
images which blossom somewhere between a morgue and an 
etiolated garden. There are fragile bouquets, free from all 
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Fig. V. Nu, 1945. Pen and ink 
Private Collection, Paris 


exactness, disabused reminders of the phase which ends 
Du Cété de chez Swann, but with an added complaisance 
for decay and excrement: Le souvenir d’une certaine image 
n'est que le regret d’un certain instant ; et les maisons, les 
routes, les avenues, sont fugitives, hélas, comme les années.” 

Fautrier’s now fluid now clogged style does not retain a 
captive image but rather proposes a flight of involuntary 
images. With him it is a question of contiguous, flat im- 
pressions, of a freedom and a magic that belong to memory 
more than to realism, as, for example, in his Nus (Fig. IV), 
permeated by physical decline, where the breasts droop, 
where the bellies and thighs are a visual equivalent of Villon’s 
poem, and a better illustration of it than the Rodin statue 
called La Belle Heaulmiére. In his eviscerated partridges 
(Fig. VI) the plastic element surpasses the narrative, the 
image goes beyond anecdote. From 1928 to 1932 the curved 
lines of the Nus were progressively reduced to a system of 
more simplified lines. In his recent painting—for example, 
Les Seins Nus, 1945 (Fig. IX) there is left only the simple 
contour of the breasts; in Can’t Give You Anything 
but Love, 1957 (Fig. X), only a line signifying the womb 


Fig. VI. Perdreaux 
Collection of André Berne-fFoffroy, Paris 


Fig. VII. Peinture Jaune et Gris, 1929 


form, perhaps a fertility symbol for maisons closes. All the 
pseudo-anecdotal figuration of 1928 gave birth to a new 
style of overlapping cloud-like spots, with occasionally a few 
lines or scrolls drawn with brush or stylus. 

Thirty years later this kind of painting would be called 
tach'sme, or, as christened by Michel Tapié, Art Autre. 
But it was the moment when in 1932 Fautrier gave up oil- 
painting on canvas that he conquered that particular, 
inimitable style which is today attached to his name. Ever 
since then, Fautrier’s technique has been to use a fresh white 
pigment applied with a knife on several thicknesses of pure 
rag paper which he has previously glued on to a canvas. 
The oil is absorbed by the rag paper leaving the pigment in 
very high relief. The impasto is then sprinkled, from a 
height, with chalky pastel dust. Thus the image is slowly 
built up, becoming increasingly complex as additional layers 
of pigments are applied. When the picture is finished, it 
seems from close up to be composed of a very few rich 
shades. As soon as one steps back a little, they disappear 
in the unity of the effect. The blistered and gullied surfaces 
of the oil-base impasto give an impression o1 waste matter, 
or whitened and meticulously moulded excrement carelessly 
spread out. One wonders how this effect is produced. But 
when one steps back again, an image begins to form, a 
restrained shimmer, a reflection of faint lights. The number 
of possible meanings is inexhaustible. 

If a technique is not a unified part of an oeuvre, its orig- 
inality is a useless achievement. Fautrier’s technique, 
meticulously perfected, made up of mysteriously chosen 
ingredients, is completely integrated with the sensibility that 
governs and possesses it, that gives and immediately with- 
draws a direct vision, a hallucinatory harmony, a figurative 
allusion rejected as soon as it is glimpsed. The French poet, 
Francis Ponge, has marvellously synthesized Fautrier’s 
physical and spiritual qualities with the words ‘Camembert 
and rose petals’. 

Many forms of incomprehension are cloaked with an excess 
of praise. In one way or another, Fautrier’s oeuvre has 
a'ways suffered, despite the various forms of success and 
half-success which it has known. About 1927 he was famous 
for his flower-pieces and expressionist compositions. Then, 
during the early ’30s, he was largely forgotten ; thus few 
of his first “informal” works were bought. In 1945 the 
Galerie Drouin, Place Vendéme, exhibited the series Les 
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Le Bouquet, 1932 


Fig. VIII. 
Collection Mme. feanne Castel, Paris 


Otages, with a preface by André Malraux. This exhibition 
attracted, for the first time in years, a certain amount of 
enthusiasm for Fautrier, though only in a limited circle, for 
the mawkish monotony of these little pictures, anonymous 
like the corpses of the executed, uniformly soiled by a feeling 


Fig. IX. Les Seins Nus, 1945 


Fig. X. Can’t Give You Anything but Love, 1957 


of complacent horror, quickly appeared cynical. Force of 
habit prefers the conventional bronze monument with its 
little cannons to ce'ebrate the memory of the still-warm 
dead. For some time yet, the painting of Fautrier was to 
remain largely in oblivion. Jean Paulhan and Francis 
Ponge’s praise reached only a few, and critics like Berne- 
Joffroy and René de Solier did not then have the influence 
they have today. And, if Michel Tapié had in 1943 the 
revelation of Fautrier’s work, his influence was to become 
powerful only much later when he grouped under the name 
Art Autre a whole aspect of contemporary painting. Then 
Fautrier became the “Messiah of informal painting”, “the 
miracle and incarnation of the most up-to-date tendencies”, 
so inflamed did his admirers become. To-day one does not 
know whether his work owes its renown solely to its own 
merits or to the tachistes of 1958, whom it justifies—or 
rather, who use it to justify their own existence and that 
of Wols, Dubuffet, Pollock, Mathieu, or Bryen. But this is 
an arbitrary grouping together of many things which have 
little or nothing to do with each other ; and surely Wols, 
Dubuffet, and the others have no need of justification. The 
curse Of misunderstanding under which Foutrier’s oeuvre 
now lies began on the day that an informal 1928 Fautrier 
was suddenly reborn as “a Pollock”, or one of the Nus of 1927 
as “a Dubuffet”. For these painters share neither the same 
sensibility, the same spirit, nor a common vision of reality. 
They are further apart than Bonnard and Vuiilard ever were, 
and that is saying a great deal. Their points of view, their 
intuitions, are in no way alike. Alone among them all, 
Fautrier belongs to a French tradition of painting, washed 
up on shores of which no-one but Fautrier, perhaps, 
had ever dreamed. What one calls, a little too quickly, 
perhaps, the French tradition of painting, is a vocation, a 
persistent choice, a certain sensibility, a spirit which is 
classical in its great care for balance, a feeling first and last 
for nuances, for métier (which, as Picasso said, is the one 
thing that cannot be learned), and a subtle and profound 
fineness of form. The strange thing is that one could ever 
have seen in Fautrier an informal painter. It is simply that 
formal conceptions have evolved, exactly as they had evolved, 
or rather changed their norms, at the period when Renoir, 
Monet, and Turner were accused of knowing neither how 
to draw nor paint. Nothing is a more conscious whole 
than a painting by Fautrier, nothing more measured. 
Insofar as the unconscious mind of Fautrier is more tor- 
mented than ours, his conscious mind and his lucidity as a 
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Fig. XI. 


Féerie, 1958 


Hanover Gallery. 


painter is the more richly supported and nourished. “In 
matters of art”, said Fautrier to André Verdet, “all that 
comes from reality, on condition that it serves only as the 
initial thrust, appears more imaginative, more magic than 


anything which obstinately turns its back on it.” Or again: 


“The total suppression of form leads to an art which is too 
strictly decorative, works of marbled paper, stuccoes, etc. 
They (contemporary painters) are afraid of form; they 
don’t know how to approach it. They all look as if they had 
swallowed a poker”. (Robert Droquet. Fautrier 43. 
Lyon, 1957, p. 19). It is only right to recognize that 
Fautrier’s painting preceded the plastic problems of today, 
and it is right, also, to recognize and salute his solitude, for 
it dominates the oeuvre it has created. 


[Jt is unfair to Fautrier not to reproduce his paintings 
in colour: but this has been deliberately avoided, since 
it was felt that the important difference between him and 
contemporary ‘action painters’ would be more strikingly 
evident in black and white. | 


Fig. XII. 


Téte. Bronze, height 73 ins. 
Collection Tarica, Paris 
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APPROACHES TO CONTEMPORARY ART: 
THE MANY FACES OF ART 


MMERSED in the flux of change, it has been difficult 

for us to see the historical and social meaning of our 

art. Accusations of chaos and quackery, cries of exasperation 

and futility have come readily to mouth. But seen against 

the background of art as a means of adaptation to a changed 

material world, it is possible to make out the main passages 
in the river after the recent storms. 

Evidence that the artist responds intuitively to change, 
before the analytical philosopher, is found in the symbolic 
surcharge which occurred in the sketches of Constable, Corot 
and Courbet, consisting of a free, impulsive use of colour, 
of line, of brush scumbles and jabs, of watercolour runs ; 
affronts to mimetic rendering, and corrected by the artists 
themselves in their final work, but seen by us today as the 
first tremblings of reaction to rising industrialism, the need 
for deeper human meaning in terms of matter, in the work 
of art, as m2n began his move away from nature. 

The Impressionist reaction began in England, as one would 
have expected, for England was the first country to feel the 
pangs of industrial birth. But innate English traditionalism 
and the puritanical condemnation of violent colour and bold 
form prevented its further unfolding. The French, emanci- 
pated by a recent and bloody revolution, took on the pro- 


Fig. I. REMBRANDT. Detail from “Portrait of Margaretha 


Trip. 
National Gallery. 
The essential language of art has always been symbolic. The genius 
of the great European realists showed itself in a capacity to interfuse 


a rich symbolic matiére and subtle modulations of form, line and 
colour, with the forms of nature. 
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Fig. II. 


KAO K’O-KUNG. Landscape after Rain. 

Chinese, 2nd half of XIIIth century. 
Chinese Government. . 

Another complicated civilisation, the Chinese, often went a good 
way to freeing the symbolic ingredients from the supports of appear- 
ance, no doubt under the same sort of instinctive urge to increase 
the symbolic power of art. There is, in Chinese painting and calli- 
graphy, the seeds not only of Impressionism, but of “tachisme” and 
“action painting”. 


gressive symbolic surcharge of natural appearance, until it 
became apparent, in Cézanne and Van Gogh, that natural 
shapes and superficial appearances were merely an oppor- 
tunity for the display of the true, fundamentally free 
“language” of visual art. Nature was finally and inevitably 
exploded in the Fauves, the Cubists and Expressionists— 
movements in art which synchronised with man’s actual 
severance from nature and his step-off into the miraculous 
age of science and indusjry. 

In truth, art has always been symbolic, the apeing of ap- 
pearances merely incidental. The magic of Giotto, of 


Rembrandt, of Vermeer can be traced finally to the symbolism 
that appearance could be made to contain, to the impulsive 
strokes, to the inspired modulations of form, of light and 
Often enough, the inspired 


colour, all abstract in essence. 
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APPROACHES TO 


Fig. III. CONSTABLE. Sketch. 


The first indications of symbolic surcharge arose, under the impacts 
of change and disturbance caused by the emergence of industrialism. 
Constable went a long way to taming his finished paintings to suit 
contemporary taste ; in his sketches, however, the vitality and potential 
freedom of the paint and the spontaneous forms are strikingly 
“modern”. 


artists, even the realists of our own culture, allowed this to 
run to near freedom, as in El] Greco, and in the “Impression- 
ists” and “tachistes” of ancient China. 

But now for the first time, man has become fully aware of 
the freedom of image and symbol and their independence 
of one another. The experimental exploitation of this free- 
dom was inevitable and the road to non-figuration clearly 
marked in the first tremors of freedom ; the pilgrimage of 
contemporary art had begun, with numerous diversions, de- 
tracting satanisms and puerilities, but on the whole and in 
spite of formidable opposition, the evolution has been virile 
and adventurous and is by no means spent. 

This evolution took two main roads, the Dionysian, 
flamboyant, organic, exotic, often demonic and at times 
hysterical, the other more Apollonian, serene, calm, in quest 
of purity and order. Impressionism, as the first all embracing 
rush to freedom, soon felt a prompting to order, to contain- 
ment, seen in the “cones and prisms” of Cézanne, a tendency 
exploited by the Cubists and which led to the constructivism 
of Malevitch and Mondrian. However, a more Dionysian 
tendency, seen at its most abstract in Kandinsky, persisted. 


As Cézanne noted, colour possesses a structuring power | 


of its own, but colour used wantonly, savagely, especially the 
more “primitive” warm colours, has an excitatory effect, and 
combined with the run and leap of line and the ejaculations 
of paint, and enforced by the magical powers of black, an 
Expressionism arose in art which most closely reflected 
modern man’s existential situation. 

The expressionistic run of line has given birth to modern 
Action Painting, and ejaculations to Tachisme. Expressionism 
as a movement has been more happily bedded in the North, 
and is not properly miscible with the more Apollonian in- 
fluences of the Renaissance south. To the extent that ex- 


pressionism touches upon an important facet of the modern 


human situation, one sees today a shift of emphasis from 
the French Cartesian centre to the New World. England, 
strongly puritanical, romantic and traditional, has on the 
whole found the aggressions and violences irseparable from 
Expressionism incompatible, and has preferred to emasculate 
and dilute continental Impressionism, an attenuation so often 
wrongly ascribed to the misty English climate. To the 
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Fig. IV. TURNER. Rain, Speed and Steam. 
National Gallery. 
In Turner, nature visibly melts away—the intuitive response of a 


highly sensitive artist to the demands of the fast changing times for 
new imageries. 


extent that England today is moving out of this insular 
patriarchy (although the ancestral approach to the British 
section in the Brussels fair would seem to give this the lie) 
one finds a growing interest in more virile, assertive and 
colourful art, and the young to-day are finding greater 
emotional links with New York than with Paris. 


Fig. V. CEZANNE. Allée 4 Chantilly. 
Chester Beatty Collection, National Gallery. 


In Cézanne, the motivation to increasing the symbolic content of 
the visual arts, through greater use of colour and the freer use of 
form, line and pigment, became disciplined by a strong, overriding 
structural sensibility. 
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Fig. VI. BEN NICHOLSON. Composition, 1953. 
Gimpel Fils. 


These two forks of the great break-away from realism 
still characterise the main faces of modern art—the “abstract 
expressionists”, which include most of the experimental 
“painterly” painters and the organic sculptors, and, on the 
other hand, the post-cubists and constructivists. 

Although the unfunctional, chaotic spread of cities before 
the advent of modern functionalism was essentially Dionysian 
—what could be more so than a crop of chimneys or 
Victorian adornment ?—modern architecture is evidently 
Apollonian, and as the modern environment is so predom- 
inantly architectonic, modern man is subjected to an over- 
bearing Apollonian influence. In a more serene age, this 
might have been acceptable, but the modern mind, itself 
Dionysian, requires a good salting of “organic” excitement, 
of “life’—note the spread of jazz and strong colour play 
in modern decoration. The ideal would be a blending of the 
Dionysian and its vitalising contributions, with the archi- 
tectonic, an integrated achievement which would be the op- 
posite of decorative. 

Unfortunately, good modern architects are psychologically 
purist, and do not favour “organic” art, as can be seen in 
the policy of a journal like “Aujourd’hui” and in the close ties 
of architects and constructivists. This challenge, on which 
depends the successful conversion of our entire environment 
into one vast and integrated work of art, remains to be met. 
“Art intime” and easel painting is at present the only means 
of completing our aesthetic diet. 

This vitalising service of art can vary from a complete 
aformalism, as in out-and-out Tachisme and in Action 
Painting, in Pollock, in Mathieu, through the condensations 
of de Kooning and Wols, to the concrete forms of Soulages 
and Alan Davie. Although constructivist tendencies persist 
in painting, as the architect aspires to his essence, as he 
becomes in fact an artist, the need for the constructivist 
influence must wane. Today, it is the vitalist and expression- 
ist contributions which are desperately needed. 

Since it is the image, derived from nature and from visual 
observation, which makes a painting figurative, even though 
abstract, the progressive tendency to separate symbol from 
image has led inevitably to non-figurative art, and it is this 
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Fig. VII. JACKSON POLLOCK. Composition. 
Gimpel Fils. 


The two opposing tendencies of art. In Pollock, one sees the 
“dionysian”, impulsive, often violent outbursts, which, in association 
with nature, gives rise to Impressionism, and later to what Lawrence 
Alloway has termed “elusive abstraction” or “abstract impressionism’’. 
It also gives rise, especially in the break away from nature, to 
Expressionism and latterly to “abstract Expressicnism” which includes 
both tachisme and action painting. 

In Ben Nicholson, one finds the structuring urges, inherent in 
Cézanne and the Cubists, and later in the constructivists, often 
exquisitely modulated by subtle, free intrusions. 


which is likely to be judged in future as the most important 
artistic contribution of our times. 

Although a nature-inspired realism can be discounted as 
incapable of meeting modern man’s aesthetic needs, a realism 
dealing with the modern environment itself would evidently 
be quite legitimate. This “synthetic” realism—our own 
realists like Middleditch and Smith would fall into this 
category, as would also the more irrepressible artists among 
the Continental Marxist realists, like Rebeyrolle—must be 
differentiated from both traditional realism as well as from 
so-called “social” realism, which is an impermissible intrusion 
of political sanction into art, and, as the forthcoming ex- 
hibition of Soviet art at the Royal Academy should make 
abundantly clear, has never produced any significant works 
of art compared to the great, inspired realism of the 
Renaissance. 

But if synthetic realism is legitimate, its limitations should 
be emphasised. Any preoccupation with the support must 
entail a degree of symbolic coercion, and the intrusion of 
inert material. Only a completely free expression can meet 
modern man’s need of deep revelation. 
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NOTES FROM PARIS 


GILIOLI AT THE GALERIE LOUIS CARRE 

“THE first time I ever made a sculpture must have been 

when I was seven or eight years old. It was a money-box. 
I wasn’t the only one ; my chums all made them too. Mine 
had the form of a pear. Later on, almost involuntarily, I 
found myself trying to reproduce all the geometric, or even 
simply plastic, forms around me. I liked the form of the 
anvil, the plough, my curved top. For me sculpting was a 
fascinating game ; my whole youth was happily spent this 
way. 

Gilioli was born in Paris in 1911. At the age of three his 
parents took him back to Italy. When he was six, he was 
apprenticed to a blacksmith in a village near Mantua. From 
his childhood one image remains ever fresh in his memory, 
and for us it is perhaps a comment on his work. Every 
year, on Midsummer’s Day, he waited on the outskirts of 
his village by the side of a long straight road. From a long 
way off he could see a woman coming towards him. As she 
passed, she invariably gave him a pear. Géilioli’s sculpture 
rather recalls this tenderness, this expectation, this reward 
without surprise. Whether he works marble into simple, 
meticulously smooth columns with his urge for formal per- 
fection ; or whether he casts his works in bronze polished 
to the brilliance of a mirror, his art possesses a rigour, a 
generosity of form, a spirituality which places him in the 
tradition founded by Brancusi and Arp. 


DE STAEL AT THE GALERIE JACQUES DUBOURG 


This is the first ensemble of collages by Nicolas de Staél 
ever to be exhibited. Some are dated 1953 ; the others also 


Fig. I. Grtioxii. Le Cadran Solaire, 1946. White marble, 
height 40 cms. 
Galerie Louis Carré. 
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Fig. II. Nuicoras DE STAEL. Collage. 
Galerie Facques Dubourg. 

seem to have been done in that year, and, if one can judge 
by the continuity of style, or rather of the pattern, they might 
all have been done the same week. De Staél made his first 
papiers collés in 1951, but this aspect of his activity has 
remained until recently relatively unknown. The few collages 
one has seen previously seem to be superior in their brusque 
humour and their liveliness to those that the Galerie Jacques 
Dubourg is now exhibiting. These seem terribly nice, but a 
little dead ; sources of inspiration for de Staél, formal re- 
searches, rather than works in their own right. According to 
Gindertael, they precede the Martigues paintings, those “last 
violent chromatic effusions which prepared, like these collages, 
the complete modification of his technique, the final purifi- 
cation of his matiére”. These collages are in the spirit of the 
Martigues canvases, no doubt, but on a lower level. They 
are irreplaceable documents, free conscientious scales, or five 
finger exercises. They were experiments, which give but 
an indication of his true spirit, and should thus be considered 
apart from his major works. 


BISSIERE AT THE GALERIE JEANNE BUCHER 

Here we have a selection of recent canvases by Bissiére. 
As Bissiére himself says, in the preface to the catalogue, these 
paintings play the role of a sort of diary of his interior life, 
of his impressions as a painter and a man. “My painting 
is a reflection of my life. Before the canvas I don’t think 
of trying to paint a masterpiece ; I don’t even think of the 
result. I beguile myself with improbable stories and I put 
on colours over them. These colours and these forms have 
no other reason than that of being themselves, and of being 
my dreams, my joys, and my sorrows”. These paintings, 
then, are the result of simple emotions, somewhat detached 
from reality. They bear in them the passage of the seasons. 
Their colours evolve according to the aspect of the country 
Bissiére is living in, which one imagines to be situated in 
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Fig. III. MaANessier. Composition, 1957. 213 x 30 ins. 
Galerie de France. 
the famous magic circle of Cyril Connolly. The sources of 
Bissiére’s desire to paint are his joy, his sadness, and his 
detachment. His sensibility restores for us in fresh and 
moving images the life that provoked them—but beyond the 
level of anecdote. 
MANESSIER AT THE GALERIE DE FRANCE 

Manessier was a pupil of Bissiére. Naturally, their styles 
and their sensibilities are different. But both are alike in that 
they are subject to certain limitations, ana both produce their 
best work when they do not try to over-ride them. Bissiére 
is a sober painter, but by his conscious modesty and his 
restraint, he attains the plenitude of the little master. This 
is true also of Manessier when he works in water-colour. His 
oils show all too clearly a vain attempt at grandeur ; his 
narrow style only achieves a contracted mannerism which 
does not always escape the charge of artificiality. But in 
water-colours he fully realises his sensibility: a certain liberty. 
of colour and style, a light, a clarity which belongs only to 
that spontaneity which comes after much hard work. Exe- 
cuted in six months, the twenty-five gouaches and water- 
colours which are exhibited at the Galerie de France take 
up again the themes of Manessier’s painting and stained- 
glass of the past six years. They show the stature and in- 
vention of a painter who has a great sense of harmony, and 
who can equilibrate the transparency and opacity of light in 
his fragile, skilful compositions. 


SuR QUATRE MURS AT THE GALERIE MAEGHT 

This is an exhibition of large works ; and their quality 
is equal to their size. Among the most important are a door 
by Matisse, representing Leda and the Swan, 1946; Les 
Oiseaux Noirs, 1957, by Braque, in its simplicity of colour 
and form one of Braque’s rare monumental works ; an ad- 
mirable, gigantic, yet classically beautiful, Picasso, Nu 
Debout, 1921; a screen by Léger ; the maquettes for the 
ceramic wall decorations for the Unesco building in Paris 
by Miro ; a large wooden sculpture by Brancusi, L’Enfant ; 
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L’Eté by Bonnard, an enormous canvas, which although it 
has the dimensions of a fresco nevertheless keeps the intimacy 
and interior fineness, the feeling of open air, space and 
warmth—a triumph of golden and blue iridescent light, with 
all the generosity of Bonnard’s life-enhancing qualities. 


KAREL APPEL AT THE GALERIE CLAUDE BERNARD 


Karel Appel’s recent gouaches are brightly coloured, 
decorative, rhythmical, spirited, and empty. His ceramics, 
with their weak and furrowed forms add neither to his 
oeuvre as a painter nor to the potter’s art. The concordance 
of these works with the current fashion for bariolage and 
graffitti makes one wonder whether Appel is not more in- 
fluenced by involuntary concessions than by interior 
necessities. 


PRIX DE LA CRITIQUE AT THE GALERIE ST. PLACIDE 

The most famous laureates of the Prix de la Critique are 
Bernard Buffet and Lorjou, 1951; Minaux, 1949; and 
Pressmane, 1951. This prize is given each July, under the 
auspices of the Galerie St. Placide to a young painter, or to 
one who although no longer young is esteemed by the jury 
to be insufficiently well-known. This year, the favourites 
were Barnabé, Lesieur, and Ravel, but thirty-five year old 
Lesieur was the winner. He was first a student at the Beaux- 
Arts, but now works alone. Formerly influenced by Bonnard, 
his recent work seems closer to the splintered forms of de 
Staél. The sensitivity and fineness of his compositions are 
evident, but as a whole his work seems flawed by an uncon- 
vincing mannerism. 


VICTOR PASMORE AT THE O’HANA GALLERY 


Victor Pasmore has exhibited little in recent years. Now 
and then paintings or constructions by him appeared in group 
exhibitions, but here at last is a one-man show of recent oils, 
collages, and reliefs. Pasmore’s reliefs seem to continue the 
researches of the Bauhaus. They are simple, even austere 
constructions. From a ground of off-white wood or from a 
sheet of plexiglass, rises an architecture of little painted 
slats of wood. These reliefs have occupied all his artistic 
activity from 1955 to 1957. Their success is extremely 
personal, and one feels certain that they have been for the 
artist the subject of an extreme meditation on the problems 
of light, a necessary aid to the search for a pictorial 
alphabet. They are structures utilizing, not planes, but 
space. 

After this retirement his painting has gained in concentra- 
tion and discipline. The spare richness of his earlier 
canvases, like the Oval Motif, 1951-52, The Wave, 1950 
(National Gallery of Canada), is now simplified, décanté, 
and almost monumental. The fine monochromatic back- 


Fig. IV. BissteRE. Composition. 
Galerie Jeanne Bucher. 
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Fig. V. FERNAND LEGER. Les Musiciens. c. 1935. 

235 x 230 cms. 

Galerie Maeght. 
ground of these works miraculously captures and reflects 
light. The rods of colour, here and there almost obliterated, 
divert the eye from the alternately centripetal and centri- 
fugal rhythms of the grey arcs. Here is a style which escapes 
stylization: line and colour are entirely subjected to visual 
implications of great interior richness. 


Group EXHIBITION AT THE WOODSTOCK GALLERY 

The Woodstock Gallery has recently opened at number 
16, Woodstock Street, London, W.1. For their first Summer 
Exhibition they have gathered together works by ten young, 
or relatively young, painters and sculptors who are exhibiting 
for the first time. They are of various modern tendencies. 
John Plumb paints neo-expressionist works, with the paint so 
thickly laid on that his canvases are like bas-reliefs. The 
Shango Dancers of Art Terry and his landscapes remind one 
of the title of Carson McCuller’s story, The Ballad of the 
Sad Café, but only of the title. The Still-lives with dummies 
of Allan Clayden add nothing to the closed world of Chirico 
from which they spring. This exhibition also contains works 
by Robert Hill and Bryan Senior among others. 

From the Ist to 13th September there will be an exhibition 
of paintings by Padraig Macmaidhachain, Karel Lek, and 
additional works to those already on view by Robert Hill. 


ALAN DAVIE AT THE WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY 

In 1949, after having painted intermittently for over ten 
years, Alan Davie, born in 1920, decided to devote himself to 
it entirely. His decision was partially influenced by the in- 
evitable admiration for Cézanne and Van Gogh. This 
retrospective at the Whitechapel Art Gallery has gathered 
eighty-two canvases, including some of his most important. 
Almost all of them are large, and the first impression they 
give is of great swarming disorder, and dirty colours. The 
line of a careless and rapid brush has an important place 
and participates in every possible way with the colours. The 
imagery of his canvases is self-sufficient and very up-to-date 
in the sense that it seems to tend towards action painting ; 
it is purposely confused, untidy, sweeping, and, perhaps also 
purposely, cheap ; it is in short highly suburban. Among 
his recent works the least depressing and the most successful 
in its free way, is the Underwater Swimmer, 1956. 

The catalogue of the exhibition is preceded by some well 
thought out notes by Mr. Davie, but the literary ideas of 
painters rarely aid their painting. However, Alan Davie is 


VICTOR PASMORE. 
black, green, and red. 1956. 
O’Hana Gallery. 


still young, and this is his first retrospective. As the Chinese 
proverb goes, “Wisdom follows the long rivers”. 


Fig. VI. 


E. Box AT THE ARTHUR JEFFRESS GALLERY 

Miss Box’s recent trips to North Africa and the Sudan, to 
Moscow and Leningrad, have inspired several of the delicate- 
ly nuanced and sensitive paintings in this exhibition of recent 
work. Personally, of all her work I prefer those highly 
sophisticated canvases where charm and humility are allied to 
a rather old-fashioned sense of the absurd. In these works 
we find a kind of involuntary poetry emerging from the 
artificial naturalness of style and subject-matter. Miss Box 
gives us the feeling that she is the only person in the world 
from whom a lion would accept an invitation to tea, and her 
painting fills one with a longing to share this privilege. 


GUADAGNUCCI AT THE DRIAN GALLERY 

The Drian Gallery intends to exhibit during the month of 
September an important sculpture, and perhaps some recent 
smaller works by the Italian sculptor, Guadagnucci. 
Guadagnucci works in Paris and Carrara. His sculptures are 
few in number and they have a sober elegance, simplicity, 
and fineness of line. But their virtuosity seems too often 
merely gratuitous. 

From Ist till 20th September there will be an exhibition 
of paintings by Herbert Zangs and by Adamowicz. 


Fig. VII. E. Box. Recurring Dream. 20 x 24 ins. 
Arthur Feffress Gallery. 
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NEWS and VIEWS from NEW YORK 


PRIMITIVE PAINTINGS AT COOPERSTOWN 


"THE New York State Historical Association in Cooperstown, 
New York, has organized an exhibition of work by painters 
active in the area between 1700 and 1875 entitled “Redis- 
covered Painters of Upstate New York.” The exhibition is 
scheduled to be shown at several other museums in the state 
during the year. Emphasis is placed on provincial artists, 
who have generally been ignored until recently by students as 
well as collectors. Many of them were engaged in serious 
painting as a part-time venture, and earned most of their 
living as housepainters, gilders, or, in some completely un- 
related field. The paintings were, in most cases, the sort 
of family record or documentation of a scene that has become 
obsolete since the invention of the camera, but paintings 
to serve decorative needs were a significant part of the output. 
Much of the work, executed with a naiveté that is charming, 
arouses a possibly condescending sympathy until, through 
study, we realize how much skill is exercised in arranging the 
compositions. 

The pre-Revolutionary paintings in the show include the 
particularly important group of portraits of the early XVIIIth 
century landowners of the region and their families. These 


Fig. I. Portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Sherman Griswold, by 
‘Mr. Johnson’. 84 x 48 ins. In the collection of 
Mrs. Frank Russell, Jnr. 


Courtesy N.Y. State Historical Association, Cooperstown. 
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By MARVIN D. SCHWARTZ 


men, who were of Dutch origin, continued their business and 
spiritual connections with the Netherlands long after the 
British had taken over the colony, but in the paintings there is 
evidence of the influences of English culture. The portraits 
follow English patterns in composition, with vistas and poses 
borrowed from London, and are quite different in execution, 
with the features and costumes of the subjects rendered in a 
way that is coarse and unflattering, but quite compelling and 
successful. The painters of these works have not been 
identified, although the group has been attributed to a few 
unidentified artists, suggesting that these men may have been 
professionals. More Dutch in flavour are the paintings that 
illustrate stories from the Bible. Although very rare today, 
they are mentioned as characteristic of the region in several 
travel accounts of the mid-XVIIIth century. In spite of 
liberties taken with perspective and scale, these seem to tell 
their story accurately in terms of the late XVIIth century 
Netherlands. In “Christ at Emmaus” the kitchen in the 
background appears Dutch. In the early XIXth century 
portraits the approach changes to some degree. The formulae 
of more stylish painters are followed less slavishly, and the 
linear neo-classical style that comes into fashion makes record- 
ing detail a simple matter. Room interiors as well as buttons 
on coats are rendered with vividness and occasionally odd 
distortions. Realism in primitive pictures, so popular before 
1850, is never carried all the way. The Portrait of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sherman Griswold by a “Mr. Johnson” (Fig. I) who, 
as yet, has not been fully identified, is a case in point. The 
subjects are portrayed convincingly, their features are rendered 
plastically, and the textures of their clothing have been given 
careful attention. The sheep in the foreground, on the other 
hand, seem to be stuffed toys, and the farm in the background 
is simplified greatly. 

In the XIXth century sophisticated American painters in 
the larger cities became more ambitious and did history 
paintings and landscapes as well as the more usual portraits. 
This is reflected in the primitive field by the emergence of 
painters of anecdotal subjects. Some of this group were well- 
trained, as, for example, James Goodwin Clonney, who exhibited 
with academic painters in New York and Philadelphia while 
developing an almost primitive style in the genre scenes of 
life in rural New York for which he became known. Among 
the landscapes one group has been executed with prints rather 
than the actual scene as the inspiration. Various elements of 
the scene have been simplified so that the emphasis is on 
design: In omitting some detail in the restatement, the artist 
tends to emphasize what may have been only a faint suggestion 
of pattern in the composition. Trees become forms repeated 
exactly, and houses rectangles or blocks from a child’s toy 
set. These characteristics can reveal great skill when the artist, 
realizing his limitations, has produced a composition of con- 
sistency which is fresh and colourful. There is a fully 
illustrated catalogue to the exhibition by Agnes Halsey Jones, 
which presents a comprehensive summary of the work of each 
painter represented in this show. 


KNOEDLER’S EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


American painting from about 1740 to 1820 was the subject 
of a summer exhibition at Knoedler’s. Two divergent tenden- 
cies, the primitive and the sophisticated, were skilfully con- 
trasted in a presentation that succinctly showed aspects of 
the American art of the times. The tendencies became apparent 
by the middle of the XVIIIth century, when bold, simple, 
often naive works can be contrasted to those in which technical 
skill is evident. The primitive colonial limner, like his more 
provincial colleagues “at home” in England, borrowed costumes 
and compositions from portraits by fashionable London artists 
which were known through the widespread distribution of 
engravings. They didn’t attempt to make the textures of the 
clothing and accessories convincing, nor were the subjects 
flattered. The approach was demonstrated in the exhibition by 
the Portrait of an Unidentified Lady by Jeremiah Theus. The 
lady’s features are recorded broadly without any effort to 
make her seem pretty. Theus was of Swiss parentage and in a 
1740 Charleston newspaper he advertised that he painted por- 
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Fig. II. Marble Table. Italian, c. 1570. 
Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


traits and landscapes as well as coats of arms and crests for 
coaches. 

The painting attributed to Joseph Blackburn represents the 
more sophisticated tendency. Blackburn came from England 
and appears to have achieved some prominence in the colonies. 
The Portrait of Anne Brown, a popular composition, that of a 
young girl holding a shell in a running fountain, is repeated 
following the seventeenth century pattern. Greater delicacy 
in the handling of details in clothing and the background dis- 
tinguished this work from those more primitive. John 
Singleton Copley was without a doubt the unrivalled master of 
pre-Revolutionary American painting. He developed a style 
that was at once realistic and rococo, to the limited degree that 
the rococo was a factor in American and English painting of 
the time. In the Portrait of Mrs. Thomas Greene there is a 
directness that makes it as unflattering as anything by Theus, 
but Copley suggests real flesh and the softness of silk by the 
way he treats details. 

After the Revolution primitive painters seemed to develop 
a more particular style. The Connecticut painter, Ralph Earl, 
who was active in England for several years, is an example of 
a man who was exposed to many sophisticated influences but 
chose to work in a style marked by the simplification charac- 
teristic of the primitive. As in the contemporary work 
discussed above, there is a tendency to take pains in represent- 
ing background details, like the pattern of the carpet, the 
window hangings and the book shelves. The work of Thomas 
Sully is much more sophisticated, as we can see in the Portrait 
of Mrs. Stocker of 1814. Sully studied in England under Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. He was advised by Benjamin West, the 
second president of the Royal Academy, who was born in 
Pennsylvania. In this portrait the thin, elongated form of the 
young woman is consistent with the high waisted classical 
dress she is wearing. Sully worked in Philadelphia in a style 
that reflected the international vogue for the neo-classical. 


A LaTE RENAISSANCE TABLE AT THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


The Metropolitan Museum has acquired an important marble 
table with an elaborately inlaid top (Fig. II) which was dis- 
covered in oblivion on the premises of an English house- 
wrecking firm. Research into its origin, and the fact that the 
Farnese arms are on the piece, has resulted in the very con- 
vincing suggestion that the table was made for the Palazzo 
Farnese in Rome in about 1570, when Vignola was in charge 
of work on the building. Vignola, one of the more influential 
Mannerist architects active in Rome, was favoured by the 
Farnese family. He designed the Palazzo Farnese at Caprarola, 
a polygonal structure around a circular courtyard, the Villa 
Giulia in Rome (now the Etruscan Museum) with its semi- 
circular court facade, and Il Gesu, the model for many Baroque 
churches built by the Jesuit order. His treatise, The Five 
Orders of Architecture, exerted considerable influence on archi- 
tects all over Europe. Vignola’s architectural decoration, as 
seen in drawings in the treatise, can be related to the treatment 
of decorative details on the table. The overall design and 
quality suggests the work of a skilled artist. Although in con- 
temporary wooden examples one finds simpler versions of the 
elaborately carved solid supports that include winged sphinx- 
like caryatid figures holding up the top, the richness of detail 
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sets this table apart immediately. The fact that it is made of 
marble brings it closer to ancient Roman prototypes that served 
as inspiration. It is fascinating documentary evidence of how 
classical designs were assimilated in the XVIth century. 

ANIMALS IN THE DECORATIVE ARTS AT THE COOPER UNION 

Lions to Lapdogs, an exhibition with animals in the decora- 
tive arts and engravings as its theme, was featured at the 
Cooper Union Museum for the Arts of Decoration this summer. 
The scope of the show was broad ; no limitations were made on 
the period or place of origin of the material displayed, and 
it was particularly interesting to find a number of late XIXth 
and early XXth century objects included. Antique collectors, 
except those interested in glass, regard 1830 as the end of the 
period of craftsmanship, and consider all that has happened 
since to have been done in the worst of taste. Collectors of 
modern art, when they can, begin with the Impressionists, but 
their counterparts in the decorative arts have not been dis- 
cerned. Including fine objects of the Victorian and Edwardian 
eras in this show is a way of putting them in a context that 
makes the elements that went into their design more under- 
standable. The usual idea of Victoriana as mere reproduction 
is quickly dispelled when shown with objects of other periods. 
The objects in the exhibition are, in the main, textiles, ceramics, 
and metalwork. There is a delightful variety in the way the 
different animals are rendered, in part because of different 
attitudes to the theme and, for the rest, because of differences 
in style. 

In the coptic textile fragment, the lion becomes a flat pattern 
in strong colour. On a XIXth century French apron small 
dogs are drawn attractively and sentimentally to appeal to 
kind ladies. A XVIth century Spanish lock has lions engraved 
on it, rendered in a spirit related to the medieval fantasies in 
Gothic architectural details. Printed textiles from the Dutch 
East Indies made seventy-five years ago are primitive in con- 
cept, with animals flattened and simplified. Oriental jades 
and Japanese sword fittings of the XIXth century have 
animals rendered realistically with their bodies twisted to fit 
the shape of the object on which they are. An English crewel- 
work hanging of the XVIIth century, following the tree of 
life pattern of Indian painted cottons, has birds and animals 
embroidered in bright patches of wool that remind one of 
stuffed toys. Engravings of rococo ornament show how the 
XVIIIth century used realistic animals in designs of objects 
made of interlinked scroll forms. The later XVIIIth century 
tureen illustrated (Fig. III) is an example of the pottery of the 
Veuve Perrin. Chinoiserie decoration is used on a rococo 
form with the finial of the cover a pile of fish and the handles 
of the bowls agile looking leopards. 

Another theme touched on is anthropomorphosis. Engrav- 
ings by Della Porta with animal heads replacing the human 
ones to emphasize the distorting effects of the emotions, an 
idea explained by Leonardo, lead to the use of animals in 
human activities and clothes for satire. Lions to Lapdogs was 
an excellent brief survey of a topic that is deceptively enter- 
taining while presenting the possibility for insight into the 
processes of style. 


Fig. III. Faience Tureen, Pottery of the Veuve Perrin. 
Marseilles, 1770-80. 


Courtesy The Cooper Union Museum. 
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THE FLIGHT FROM FUTURISM 


By ROBERT MELVILLE 


Modern Italian Painting, by Guido Ballo. 


Thames and Hudson, pp. 216 ; 155 illustrations ; £7 7s. net. 


IX this vast and fascinating book, which illustrates the work 

of about seventy Italian painters of the present century 
in no less than one hundred and fifty-five well-produced colour 
plates, Signor Guido Ballo has undertaken the difficult and 
delicate task of rendering an account of his country’s most 
significant contributions to modern painting. It’s a difficult 
task because Italy has had only one of the great pace-makers 
of modern art and no pedagogues to equal Kandinsky, 
Mondriaan or Klee; a delicate task because Italians are 
tempted by their country’s past supremacy to see themselves 
as the ‘rightful’ leaders of the modern movement. But Signor 
Ballo has managed it brilliantly and is not unduly embarrassed 
by the unfulfilled programmes of the avant-garde and the 
signs of nostalgia for past glories in the work of the fascist 
groups, because he is concerned 
almost exclusively with ‘pure 
painterly values’, and finds 
them in large measure in the 
work of those Italians who ‘have 
been aware of the various idioms 
in Europe, but as an indirect 
stimulus only’. He is thus able 
to connect his national survey 
with the main stream of inter- 
national development and bring 
it to a more or less up-to-date 
conclusion with a number of 
abstract space constructions in 
colours which ‘recall the regions 
of their origin’. These post-war 
abstractions by such painters 
as Cassinari, Morlotti, Corpora, 
Alfro and Santomaso are of a 
kind which is best represented 
in contemporary English paint- 
ing by Ivon Hitchens and 
Hamilton Fraser, but Signor 
Ballo sees them as the final 
proof that ‘there is an Italian 
line of development in contem- 
porary painting, within the in- 
ternational one’. 

He is a connoisseur of ‘pure 
painting values’; he cannot be 
faulted even when he is prais- 
ing works in which these values 
come in very thin doses, and on the face of it his attitude is 
exemplary, for after all, when pure painterly values are at full 
strength one is confronted by Cézanne. Modern Italy has no 
Cézannes, but probably no country other than France could 
make a better showing under Signor Ballo’s kind of scrutiny. 
Nevertheless it is difficult not to notice that something is 
wrong. In spite of the abundant signs of intelligence and 
sensibility, the overall impression left by the excellent colour 
plates is that gambling for high stakes is forbidden, that 
venturesomeness has been replaced by an industrious vivacity, 
and that Signor Ballo’s essay could very well be subtitled ‘a 
study in provincialism’. 

He seems to have been expecting the charge of provincialism, 
and has an answer ready. ‘For the last fifty years’, he says, 
‘Italian painting has swung on a pendulum between provin- 
cialism and internationalism, sometimes with a gulf between 
them and sometimes—in the case of outstanding painters— 
integrated, without any loss to local tradition’. It is difficult 
to quarrel with this statement if one is considering, say, a 
quietist like Morandi, who has never been to Paris, rarely 
leaves his native Bologna and is Italy’s greatest living painter. 


GIUSEPPE MIGNECO 
Preparing Maize 


1951 
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Signor Ballo, as might be expected, writes about Morandi 
with admirable sympathy and understanding, but it is just 
a little irritating to be told that ‘his palette can best be under- 
stood when wecall to mind the midday light on the hills 
and plains round Bologna’, for if every remark of this kind 
made by Signor Ballo in the course of his essay were taken 
seriously one would have to know Italy like the back of one’s 
hand before daring to say a word about modern Italian 
painting. In any case, this emphasis upon the genius loci 
is something with which we in England are all too familiar. 
We have to use it almost daily to excuse the provincialism 
of English art, and Signor Ballo would be well-advised to 
desist from casting a jealous eye on our island myth of rugged 
individualism. It complicates the export trade. 

There is still time to turn 
away, even though he has 
reached the point of suggesting 
that Italian painters are natur- 
ally suspicious of groups and 
movements. ‘Groups have ex- 
isted in Italy of course, but 
they have been the exception’. 
However, so many of the 
artists he discusses have been 
members of groups, that he is 
compelled to describe the aims 
of the Futurist movement, the 
Scuola Metafisica, the Fascist 
group known as Novecento, 
the Strapaese, the Chiaristi, 
Corrente, the ‘Six’ of Turin, 
the Fronte Nuovo delle Arti 
and Realismo. It makes lively 
reading. Migneco, whose ‘Pre- 
paring Maize’ is reproduced 
here, was a member of the 
Corrente group, founded just 
after the second world war. 

It is Signor Ballo’s distrust 
of platforms, coupled with 
what I am tempted to call his 
chronic aestheticism that makes 
him treat Futurism as ‘sympto- 
matic of the times rather than 
productive of masterpieces’, 
and gives his account of the 
genius of Boccioni a coolness and detachment, which is far 
less in evidence when he is praising smaller talents. 
Boccioni despised provincialism and is the only profoundly 
venturesome and original painter that Italy has had this 
century. He died in 1916 at the age of thirty-four, and 
Signor Ballo seems to be unaware of the fact that he is still 
a vital influence in the international movement. One has 
only to recall his large oil “The City Rises’, painted in 1910 
and now in the Museum of Modern Art, New York, to 
realise the relevance of futurism to American action painting. 

A new movement has arisen in Milan whose manifestos are, 
in their way, as bombastic as those of the futurists. ‘We, 
the nuclear painters’, they declared in 1957, ‘denounce, in 
order to destroy, the final convention, style’. I see no future 


in their project, but, remembering the easy command of style 
that has bedevilled the work of so many of their compatriots, 
I pray for their total success. Signor Ballo mentions the 
Nuclear group at the end of his book, but says that it will 
be easier to write about their work in a few years time ‘when 
I fear that he is waiting 


it has taken more definite shape’. 
for them to become more artistic. 
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L’ART DE LA PEINTURE. Edited by 
JACQUES CHARPIER and PIERRE SEGHERS. 
Editions Seghers, Paris: 1957. 720 
pages ; 24 black-and-white full-page 
photographs. (Bound). 

L’Art de la Peinture is without any 
doubt one of the most fascinating and 
exciting books to be published in France 
during the last 10 years. If there is such 
a thing as an indispensable book, this is it. 
L’Art de la Peinture is a brilliant montage 
of texts about art largely by those who are 
perhaps the best informed on the subject: 
the artists themselves. The editors, Jacques 
Charpier and Pierre Seghers have chosen 
with intelligence and care from the enor- 
rious mass of material. Among the more 
interesting texts is George Bataille’s essay 
on Lascaux, included to compensate for 
the absence of original texts of the pre- 
historical period. From the Renaissance 
one notes the ample selections from the 
Notebooks of Leonards da Vinci and the 
dialogues on painting between Michelan- 
gelo and Francisco de Hallonda; from 
the XVIIth century, fragments from 
Rubens’ Theory of the Human Figure 
and a few letters of Poussin. But more 
than half the book is given over to the 
XIXth and XXth centuries, and here it 
is almost impossible to choose. Never- 
theless, from the XIXth century, one must 
mention Ingres’ Pensées, the extracts from 
Delacroix’ Journal, the Propos of Manet 
and Renoir, and the letters of Van Gogh 
and Cézanne. The XXth century is ush- 
ered in by Signac’s essay on Neo-Impres- 
sionism, and includes Kandinsky’s “The 
Language of Forms and Colours” (from 
On the Spiritual in Art), Klee’s famous 
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lecture at the University of Jena, Léger’s 
“Comment je concois la Figure” some 
aphorisms of Braque, and extracts from a 
very penetrating essay by Jean Bazaine on 
contemporary painting. The editors have 
also included a few texts by poets and 
critics, such as Diderot, Baudelaire, Paul 
Eluard, and André Malraux. Finally, 
each selection is prefaced with a short 
biographical note. J. Y. Mock. 


A GUIDE TO ART MUSEUMS IN 
THE UNITED STATES. By W. 
AUBREY CARTWRIGHT. 241 pp. 119 
illustrations. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
New York. $3.95. 


Tuis is the first of five pocket-size volumes 
and deals with twenty-five museums in 
seventeen cities on the East coast of 
America between Washington and Miami. 
The completed series will provide a sur- 
vey of what the various collections contain 
in more detail than is possible in a 
‘Baedeker’, and less forbiddingly than in 
a museum catalogue. We are taken on a 
conducted tour of each museum and the 
principal objects are pointed out in the 
style of a rather conventional, but never- 
theless accurate, guide-lecturer—‘observe 
the rhythm of the composition’, and so 
on. It is a pity that the text has not been 
written in note form, rather than as a 
more or less consecutive essay on each 
museum. The best feature is the index, 
listing every artist represented in the 
permanent collections, and in future 
volumes this might be expanded to give 
some idea of the extent of such represen- 
tation ; there is no indication whether 
Paris Bordone, for example, can be better 
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Frank Avray Wilson 


A complete interpretation of contemporary art 


studied in Atlanta, North Carolina, 
Washington, or Sarasota. However, no 
guide of any sort to the museums of 
America at present exists, and this series 
will be of value not only to the ordinary 
tourist, for whom it is chiefly intended, 
but also to the more serious student. 
W. R. JEUDWINE. 


RAVENNA MOSAICS. Text by 
Giusepre Bovini. English Transla- 
tion by Giustina Scaglia. George Rain- 
bird, London. 7 gns. 

THE mosaics at Ravenna are well known 

and have attracted since the war not a few 

picture-books to themselves, many of them 
worthless. Yet another luxurious volume 
of colour plates, mostly details, might well 
arouse misgivings in the breast of the least 
hardened reviewer but it must be said at 
once that this venture is better than most. 
Of course, mosaics are notoriously difficult 
to photograph, particularly in colour, be- 
cause by their nature the light reflected 
is transient, the surface presented is 
antipathetic to the eye of the camera, and 
inevitably the print offers a flat, approxi- 
mate, and deceivingly definite impression 
of the original. There is nothing to show 
that the photographs have not been taken 
before replicas. Large and lavish though 
the plates in this book may be, the 
criticism stands, and they can only be the 
faint echo of one of the most marvellous 
journeys into colour ever undertaken by an 
artistic workshop. Anyone who has stood 
inside the little building commonly known 
as the Mausoleum of Galla Placidia will 
agree that plates 1-5 have little to do with 
the glistening, shimmering, ever-changing 
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against the background of world art, including an original 
account of the origins of art in sexual emotionalism, by 


Painting 
a biologist who is also a recognised British avant-garde 


painter. HANS KONRAD ROETHEL 


Eric Newton has written . in any anthology of 


That modern Germany has produced schools of painting of 
competent non-figurative painting, most of us would 
great power and variety, which take an important place in 
the art of Europe, has only recently begun to be realized in 
England. This book will help to give the highly colourful 
modern German painting better recognition. It has been 
written by Hans Konrad Roethel, Director of the Municipal 


Art Gallery in Munich, the city that was one of the main 


single out Frank Avray Wilson's work because of his 
complete grip of the creative process”. 


A book written by an actively involved artist, which 
gives a profound and embracing explanation of art as a 
natural and necessary human function, and deals especially 
with the most recent expressionistic and _ vitalist 
“tachiste” and “action painting” trends. Of interest to centres of the movement. 

There are sixty magnificent colour plates, a number of black 
and white illustrations and a foreword by SIR JOHN 
ROTHENSTEIN. 


The book is published on 18th September at 50s. 
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sparkling tones of the mosaic tesserae. On 
the other hand, they provide an excellent 
coloured outline, which not only revives 
the memory but arouses a determination 
to go again to Ravenna as soon as possible; 
with admirable clarity the plates map out 
the stylistic line, though even here, the 
student must be on his guard. That which 
may seem to be flattened form is, when 
seen in the original, not necessarily so ; 
the line is there, but often the modelling 
has vanished. This is particularly im- 
portant when considering the panels de- 
voted to the Emperor Justinian and the 
Empress Theodora in San Vitale. It is 
quite clear that the style of these mosaics 
is very different from those in Galla 
Placidia or in the Orthodox Baptistry, or 
in parts of the mosaics of S. Apollinare 
Nuovo, but nevertheless the forms are not 
so rigid or so flat as the unwary reader of 
this book, and the many others like it, 
might think. The modelling is still present 
in the originals, and the rhythms are still 
of the most subtle kind. There is a change 
of style, of course, but the change is built 
up on the iconographical basis of imperial 
liturgy out of a multitude of inflections 
and accents, quite apart from the broad 
presentation of the forms. 

Professor Bovini’s introduction is to be 
recommended. It comes from many years 
of first-hand experience of the works them- 
selves and the complexities of the stylistic 
differences of the sequence of mosaics are 
not shirked. In each case, all the impor- 
tant facts are placed before the reader, and 
his analysis of the changes of style in this 
great series is fresh and cogent. The dif- 
ferences of style in S. Apollinare Nuovo, 
for example, are well charted. But to have 
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full value, any future book on the mosaics 
at Ravenna should contain a systematic 
chart of the restorations which have been 
made from time to time, and the careful 
student should turn to Dr. Demus’ master- 
ly examination of the mosaics in Sicily 
to see what can be done on this level. 
S. Apollinare in Classe has been restored 
in recent times almost beyond recognition, 
and a detailed report on the actual extent 
of the restorations would not have been 
out of place in the book under review. 
The text, as a whole, could with advan- 
tage have been condensed. Translators 
from Italian and German are apt to forget 
that the English language for all its rich- 
ness of vocabulary is at its best when 
used with economy. JOHN BECKWITH. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ARTS 
OF JAPAN. By Peter C. SwaANn. 
Bruno Cassirer, Oxford. 45s. Dis- 
tributed by Faber and Faber. 


No MORE propitious time than the present 
could have been chosen for the publica- 
tion of this interesting and informative 
book on Japanese art by a scholar who 
has studied the subject at first hand. Mr. 
Swann, who is Curator of the Museum 
of Eastern Art at Oxford, modestly de- 
scribes his book as “An Introduction to 
the Arts of Japan” ; it is in fact a good 
deal more than that. His judgments are 
particularly valuable in that they correct 
many mistaken opinions still held in the 
West about the very different and dis- 
tinctive artistic ideals of the East. And 
this little book, very helpfully illustrated, 
will disabuse our minds of the belief, still 
widely held, that Japanese art is only 
derived from the art of China. It has 
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many unique qualities which it is highly 
important for the student of art and 
aesthetics to appreciate. For example, 
we find that Japanese artists, during the 
most interesting periods of creative 
activity, deviated characteristically from 
all previous models. Thus, in the arts of 
painting and metalwork, we get a deliber- 
ate limitation of forms and colours which 
draws out the maximum effect of isolation 
and concentration unparalleled even in 
the art of China. This, of course, also 
applies to the finest occidental art, but 
scarcely ever as often as it does to Japanese 
art at its best. This art needs to be ap- 
proached with a mind freed from occi- 
dental inhibitions and ideals, and open 
to an altogether new and immensely re- 
warding range of aesthetic beauties and 
values. 

All the visual arts are deeply rooted in 
the crafts, and Japanese artistic taste 
often found in them its most characterisic 
forms of expression. The distinction be- 
tween art and craft has nowhere been 
finer than in Japan ; this constitutes one 
of the main differences between the arts 
of Japan and those of China, for, unlike 
China, in Japan the crafts were never 
scorned or classed as inferior. Many 
famous Japanese painters were also potters 
or workers in lacquer or in metal. In- 
deed, every artisan seems to have been a 
born painter. This attitude to art- 
creation is one of the most characteristic 
features of Japanese art in general. 

Mr. Swann describes the whole genius 
of Japanese art when he writes: “The 
real taste of the Japanese is equally found 
in many an unexpected corner—in the 
minute garden whose apparently careless 
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By Claude Muncaster, R.W.S., R.O.1., R.B.A., P.S.M.A. 


Written by one of the most spirited and brilliant of 
| modern naturalist painters, this book is directed 


especially to all amateur artists who find inspiration 


| appreciative commentaries on the works of the 


English masters, many of whose 
works are reproduced in the book. 


Fully illustrated 45/- net. 


Parker Street, W.C.2. 


in the beauty of natural scenes. With over 30 years 
experience, Mr. Muncaster sets out his ideals, and 
| explains his techniques, both in water and oils, for 

landscape and marine paintings. He elucidates his 


conception of the aesthetic ideal with sensitive and 
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natural charm is in fact the product of 
the most careful thought, in the arrange- 
ment of a bowl of flowers, in the faultless 
architectural balance of a room, in the 
vigour expressed by a few lines of calli- 
graphy, in the sensitivity of an evocative 
line of poetry. Above all, it is to be found 
in the shrines and temples carefully pre- 
served through the centuries”. 
VicToR RIENAECKER. 


ROMANESQUE PAINTING FROM 
THE ELEVENTH TO THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY. _ By 
ANDRE GRABAR and CARL NORDEN- 
FALK. Skira. (Distributed in Great 
Britain and the Dominions by A. 
Zwemmer Ltd.). 232 pp. including 
98 colour plates, map, and one page 
of half-tones. £7 15s. nett. 

Tuis volume, one of the great Skira series 

on painting, is worthy of its traditions ; 

the colour plates engraved in Paris and 

(like the text) printed in Lausanne, are 

masterpieces of brilliance. It is, indeed, 

a book which could not have been pro- 

duced at all twenty years ago. In any 

history of taste it will be necessary to 
stress the influence of such reproductions 
on the interests of non-specialists. Thirty 
years ago improvements in photography 
and in half-tone and collotype reproduc- 
tion helped the ordinary man to discover 
the austere yet passionate beauty of 
Romanesque sculpture, since it could be 
conveyed by their means. Now the next 
generation is able to study the jewelled 
brilliance of Romanesque mural paintings 
and manuscript illuminations with equal 
ease, and equal freshness of discovery. 
Such influences, however, have not and 
could not work alone. There has gone 
to the creation of the present wide interest 
in Romanesque painting the labours of 
two generations of archaeologists and art- 
historians with no gifts for publicity ; 
the patient economies of many parishes of 
which the church happened to contain 
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wall paintings—especially in England 
where the state assumes no responsibility 
for the maintenance of the fabric of 
churches ; and in France a remarkable 
and imaginative piece of official patronage. 
During the Occupation, and immediately 
after it, many French artists were on the 
verge of starvation. The Commission des 
Monuments Historiques was inspired by 
M. Paul Deschamps to organize the exact 
copying of the most important mural 
paintings of France for his Museum in 
the Palais de Chaillot. ‘The artists gained 
a living, and the Museum an annexe of 
sensational interest. 

Yet even now a colour-plate of painting 
is not as dependable as a half-tone of 
sculpture. Eight years ago Thames and 
Hudson produced a book by Paul-Henri 
Michel on Romanesque Painting in 
France, illustrated with colour plates. 
One of them (opposite p. 16) reproduced 
the same wall painting—the Entry of 
Christ into Jerusalem from the south wall 
of the choir at Vic—from a colour photo- 
graph by the same photographer as that 
reproduced on p. 93 of the Skira volume. 
Their tonality, however, is completely dif- 
ferent ; the Michel plate is cool in colour, 
with traces of blue and emerald; the 
Skira is hot and ochreous, with no trace 
of an azure tone. The serious student 
will still have to go to Vic; and a good 
thing too. 

The book now reviewed is by two 
writers and is in fact on two subjects: 
mural painting, by M. André Grabar, and 
manuscript illumination by Dr. Carl 
Nordenfalk. They were jointly respons- 
ible for the Skira volume on Early 
Medieval Painting, and in some respects, 
notably the bibliography, the present book 
is a continuation of that work. The book 
list is, in fact, one of the least satisfactory 
features in the book; it lists very few 
articles in learned periodicals, though 
these will probably be found in the biblio- 
graphies of the books it cites. 


The study of Romanesque paintings of 
either kind is far from easy. Their style 
is quite as international as that which art- 
historians term International Gothic ; 
kings, abbots, bishops and feudal lords 
were widely travelled, and so were the 
artists they employed. Even Benedictine 
monks might pass from one abbey to 
another within their Order, and monastic 
filiation took no account of frontiers. 
Moreover murals and manuscripts are 
rarely dated ; the archaeologist has to 
turn to the historian and the archivist 
for help and to interpret their data as best 
he may. In this book, for example, M. 
Grabar dates the murals at Berzé-la-Ville 
(near Cluny) late, on the grounds that it 
was the chapel of a priory of that abbey. 
In fact Berzé was never a priory but only 
a grange or farm of the abbey, and it is 
difficult to conceive of any moment when 
so fine a chapel so splendidly painted 
would have been needed there but that 
between 1103 and 1109 when Abbot Hugh 
made it the refuge of his old age. 

André Grabar, however, proves himself 
a brilliant interpreter of the great trends 
of Romanesque painting, with the advan- 
tage of an international outlook in a field 
in which national prejudices are not un- 
known. He is, perhaps, best on Italy ; 
he is, I think, worst and most summary 
on England. Surely the great ensemble 
at Kempley, on the borders of Gloucester- 
shire and Hereford, deserved a mention ? 

Our country fares better in the field of 
illuminated manuscripts, thanks to the 
labours of generations of devoted librar- 
ians. Dr. Nordenfalk is perhaps less 
brilliant and controversial than Professor 
Grabar, but is even more lucid. He has, 
too, a remarkable sense of proportion ; 
for him the art of illumination remains a 
minor art. He is unquestionably right, 
vet his plates show it as an art of such 
beauty and charm that many of his 
readers will feel a wish to ennoble it. 

Joan Evans. 
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